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VICTORY. 



The verdant GLWet nend tree. 
From distant ftcythU's nalms of yore^ 
Theme of en n apmi ng minstrel^, 
Jove*s noble eon fai trlamph bodr^ 
To Elis came tlm ipkaflid ptiUf 
The heavenly s^kesfOMl coMfiK, 
To bloom benoatb Hie CMelui rfdfli» 
Tofanthehraeze Ui4nalaBair, 
To yield the vnttlm!*» dmrislM BMd, 
The exvltfaii^ ^viator's envied civm» 
A tribute for each valiaad deed, 
A lAofg^lag wreatii for Mr naaim. 
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TaKltia 

Thatm-rnilTEUtiH. 

To bknni baHlh Ihc ORstaa ikks, 

TsfuIlKbrMUlB OHcUSkh', 

To yield ibe wvrk>r<i dierlib^d aoed, 

In einronilQ U llie Act d[ Oonfinn of Dm nnKci 
liU^J "^ An Act (br tbe eocourafement of LrHinIiig, by 
i:-.-<:a of Hipii Cbim,llKIBinlll, to Ibe ■olbnrs IK 
I f ich €op]ai, ihirliiff Ibe llew tbenln iDenlioDed-^ 
=n Act, eoUUnl " An Act, nnilemmiuj to « Act, 
Ai'. fiir the eDcouncenMBl of LArnln^, by Hcurlng I 
-Ijpt, Chms. end Binki ta tht Hthm snd prapriHan 
yj^i, durinf thetlone (bcrelD mevthnied, ud exiendin 
■.wi Uwnof Id Die u-iii d( detigiilng,eiii;nvliig', and etc 
>«l ud silier prlnu." 

JAHEB DIL 
Cltrfc ot Iba Sonfaeni tMstiltt di 






ONE 

IN WHOM THE MILD AHD UNOBTR176IVS 
CHARITIES OF PRIVATE fJJFE 

ARE BLENDED WITR THE 
POWERFUL CONCEPTIONS OF INTELLECT^ 
AND WHO, AS THE ATTTHOaJUa OV 

" REDWOOD," 

HAS CONTRIBUTED SO LARQELY TOVTAED El£. 

*VATIXG THE LITERAM CHARACTER OF 

HER, IliTIVE USDt 

^ THIS WORK 
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INTBODUCTION, 



ThS GascuB LiDnsbegleaTs to intruJc for the 
lut time upon pablio AttentkiD. la oongrttDlBtio; tbeir 
MuntrjiDBn npoa the Doble cSbrt w hicb hu been made 
b7 them in the oeiue of Grecian emeacipatioD, they can- 
Dot but iadulgo the hope that thii lecoDd appeal to their 
libenlitrwiUnotbediareganled. Thej have long cber- 
ishad the wiih that the; might bare it in their power to 
prtMBt'totlM Greoian Sanate Kime memorial oT their 
oanatiT^ tTmp*^, wbioh, whenever it meeti their eye;, 
may Msundthaiaof ttoiy whoi thouglipirtcd fi«mtheni 
by awideexpHueofwitM^areyet with tlwm in tbeir 
•fery eflbrt tat natiooal dcllTHtiiee. With this view 
they have anthorited the proeot pabUcation, in the hope 
that the pttnmag* extended to it may coftble them to ac- 
cwnpliih the Object of their lolidtiidat'end draw atill 
doNTtifpoMiblB, the bondi of union between the land of 
LeoBidw *nd the free peeple of the Wait They address 
thoHilTei to all that ii liberal and enooblinc to all that 
ii hifh ud (diinlniu in the bcMOU of their eomtrymen, 
tt& tkaj knew that tbeir appeal will not be ia Tain. 
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GRECIAN WREATH. 



THE CAUSE OF THE GREEKS. 

It will be recollected that in 1822 ameeliDg was 
held at Brooklyn, at which Oeaeral Swift presid- 
ed, that parsed various resolutions expressive cf 
the sympathy of Adiericans in the struggle now 
carrying on by the Greeks. Some ladies of this 
city, whose fe^mgs are enlisted in the same canse, 
have caused a '< Grecian Cross'' to be prepared, 
40 feet hi^, which was yesterday conveyed to 
General Swifl at Brooklyn, with the following 
note : 

'•General Swift is respectfully requested to 
receive a cross sacred to the cause of the 
Greeks, ^nd dispose of it in any manner the gal- 
lant and patriotic General may think proper. 

<* May the Grecian Cros« be planted (nm vil* 
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lage to village, and from steeple to steeple, ui 
it rests on the Dome of St. Sophia." 

It is, we understand, to be planted on 1 
Brooklyn Heights, facing the city. Its elevati* 
however, is delayed until the committee vi 
have it in charge can ascertain of what matei 
the Grecian wreath of victory was compos 
at they desire to surmount the Cross with si 
an one. We are authorized to state that a '' G 
den Token'' will be presented to any '' Grecis 
who will furnish the requisite information on t 
subject. The following has been obtained fr 
a distinguished professor : 



Victory was at first represented without wir 
and seated on a globe $ but afterwards, as a wi 
ed maiden of noble and gentle ^nien, crowi 
with a wreath of the laurus or 6ay, and bear 
in her right hand a branch of the aatae, or m< 
frequently of palm. The only statue of vict< 
that was peculiar to the Greeks, or rather to 
Athenians, was that of Minerva, surnamed i 
or Victory^ in whose temple at Athens was a i 
toe of the goddess without wings, bearing a 
megianate in her right hand, and a helmet in i 
left I . but this was in commemoration of a pa 
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cular e^ent, viz. the safe retarn of Theseus be- 
fore the fame of bis success had reached Athens. 
The usual emblem of Victory, both among Greeks 
and Romans, was the palm tree, for which vari- 
ous reasons arc assigned by Aristotle, Plutarch, 
and others, as that it rises in spite of a superin- 
cumbent weight ; that its leaves flourish in p^erpe- 
tual verdure, an apt emblem of iomiortal glory, 
&c. 

There remains an ancient agate, on which Vic- 
tory is represented as a winged virgin, standing 
on a globe, with a wreath in her right hand, and 
a palm-branch in her left. If painted, she is to 
be painted white. 

^' Niveis victoria coneolor alis/' 



THE GREEK CROSS. 

l^Hfi Association of Ladies in this city, at whose 
expense tlie Cross ^' Sacred to the Cause of the 
Greeks"^ was erected on Brooklyn Heights last 
Friday, have offered a gold medal to any *' Gre- 
cian**, who will inform them of what material 
(flowers or leaves, or both) the Greek wreath or 
garland was composed, which they wore after a 
victory. A gentleman of high literary standing 
in this city 9 to whom a direct appUcatioD bad been 
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made od the sabject, has replied in the follonrin 
elegant and appropriate terms : 

" Fo nij buiable lbem« , 
fair, O graceful, bend your polished brows 
AflMnting, and the gladness of jroar eyes- 
Impart ut met ^^ lueroing'k golden light 
Seen through the vernal air.** 

The distinguished honour conferred upon me 
by lay fair enquirers, in condescending to accept 
of so inexperienced a guide to the regions of clas- 
sic lore, has urged me on to make every possible 
effort towards obtaining for them the object of 
their search. I shall esteem myself peculiarly 
fortunate, if my feeble exertions chance to meet 
with their approbation, while on the other hand, 
even if I should not succeed in accomplishing this 
desirable end, it will si ill prove to me a source 
of the most gratifj'ing reflectiooi that the humble 
labours of my profession have 6&en honoured 
with the notice of those, whose farouring regard 
can impart a charm to the most ardoons pursuits, 
and beneath whose approving smile, the flowers 
of classic beauty will always bloom withencreas- 

ed loveliness, and exhale a more fragrant per- 
fume. 

If in the prosecution of this subject, 1 shall ap- 
pear chargeable with the crime of a pedantic dis- 
play of learoing, I roust beg my fair readers to 
remember, that as it is a circumstance of very 
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rare occurrence, for classical studies to attract the 
attention of*' the fairer part of creation," I felt it 
impossible in the present instance, when so favor- 
able an opportunity offered, to resist the temp- 
tation of appearing somewhat ** learned in 
Greek." — Indeed the very flattering title which 
has been bestowed upon me, would of itself, even 
if other incentives were wanting, operate as a 
powerful stimulus, and lead me on to make a dis- 
play of a little harmless erudition in a case like 
this, where '' youth and beauty bid me wield the 
pen," and where, to reverse the words of the 
poet, ** Ignorance" surely cannot be " bliss," nor 
will it appear <* folly to be wise." 

If an emblem of victory merely, were wanted, a 
laurel crown, or ooa of palm leaves, adorned 
with ribands, would answer every purpose. As, 
however, a decoration is required for a Gredi 
CrosSf it is humbly conceived that neither of the 
above will salt. The laurel and palm were not 
emblems peculiar to the Greeks, nor were they 
ever added to the Cross. It will be as much a 
Greek Cross without as with them, and will be in 
' the former case more strictly classical than in the 
latter. The use of the figure of a cross on the 
present Greek banner, is to be traced up to the 
time of Constantino, and to the remarkable xU 
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eion, which, accordiDg to Etnebiai, appeared / 
thnt ntoDarch, viz. a lamiDous croii ia the faea 
ve&s, innnounted with the wonts, tmf hu-h. c 
By (his, conqaer—From the time of ConatantiDC _ 
the cross adoraed the Imperial staadard »f th^j 
Eftstern Empire. It is ased at the present da-^ 
OR the nntiooal banner of the modem Greek^ 
And hence, the name we somelimes apply to it, 
" The Greek Cross." 

1 would respectfully suggest, therefore, that the 
nboTe motto be added to the Cross, tut not&ia^ 
mora. Adj other omumeni, such as a crown or 
garland, wosld only serve to produce confusioD 
or inconsistency. It certainly will not be in uni- 
son with strict classical tnste, to add to the Crass 
(which only became a national emiilem after 
Christianity was established among the Greeks) 
any emblem or decoration in mexmong the Pa- 
gan Greeks. I am very confident that the Chris- 
tian Greeks never appended such u ornament to 
Ihe Cross, oor added a heathen decoration to the 
•ymbot of the Christian faith. 

If the motto above suggested be deemed inap- 
propriate, especially as according to some autho* , 
rities tbe words ™nf ma did not appear to Coi^ 
stantine, and as they were not used on his boneer, 
but merely > cypher deootii^ the name of our 
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Savicrar, the figure might be adopted with great 
propriety which appears on some Greek medals, 
viz. the first and second letters of the name of 
Christ, according to the Greek orthography. The 
motto, however, possesses a decided advantage 
over the monogram, in being far more intelligi* 
ble and appropriate. Or perhaps, one or two 
lines of the famous Romaic war song would an- 
swer ; it is quoted by Lord Byron in the notes 
to the fourth canto of Childe Harold. It begins 
** A£0T««ii5« TOv 'Eunvwv*': — " Sons of the Greeks 
arise," &c. The Ladies, I trust, will pardon me 
for writing so much Greek and ascribe it all to the 
earnest wish I entertain of proving useful in so 
good a cause. 

Should my fair readers, however, still retain 
their predilection for a classical wreath, and not- 
withstanding all that I have so ungailantly advanc- 
ed on the subject of correct taste, be inclined to 
listen solely to the suggestions of their own, (a 
determination, which 1 would not for the world 
be so Gothic as to oppose,) I shall beg permission 
to trespass a little longer upon their patience, 
%hile I mp* e a few remar|u on the subject of 
wreaths. — The most classical and appropriate 
garland which could be made use of in the pre* 
fent case, would be one, either ofpalm^ or of wild 
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olive, or of laurel — The palm is undoubtedly the 
truest emblem of victory, and was received as 
tach by the Greeks and Romans. Crowns of palm» 
however, were more in use among the latter peo- 
ple. The Greeks generaUy bestowed at their 
games, a branch of palm, along with the crown pe* 
culiar to the games where this was done. For 
instance: a crown of wild olive and a palm 
branch, at the Olympic games ; a crown of laurel 
with a similar branch, at the Pythian games ; and 
so in like manner of the rest. The Grecian sol* 
dien, when victorious, were in general crowned 
with wild olive or with laurel. The Roman troops 
always with the latter. The laurel croxvn was al> 
ways given to the Roman commander who enjoy* 
ed the honour of a triumph. 

As a crown of palm leaves or of wild olive can- 
not easily be procured, a simpto: laurel crown 
will be sufficiently emblematical of victory, and 
it is presumed, answer every requisite purpose. 

In conclusion, I cannot omit the present oppor- 
tunity of eipressing my warmest admiration of 
those noble and generous sentiments which have 
animated my fair country-women in the cause of 
Grecian Freedom. The land which, when Greece 
was at the summit of her greatness, existed in 
loneliness and barbarism, amid the waves of 
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the ocean, either totally uokoown, or at best, but 
dimly shadowed forth in the romantic visions of a 
Plato, is now the abode of Freedom, of civiliza- 
tion, and of the arts ; and who enjoy a better right 
than its fair and lovely daogfaters of sympathising 
in the sofferiqgs of a gallant but unfortunate 
people ? — ^From whose lips, can fall in sweeter 
accents, the patriot's prayer ? — Or who, rather 
than they, will ever be the first, tore-echo '^ a 

nation's choral hymn, for tyranny overthrown ?^^ 

A. 



QUESTION. 

Of wliai materials was Ute Grecian Wrtth of Fktary composed f 

I TAKB it for granted, it means the ^rea/A of that 
Victory which leads tq the establishment of Liber- 
ty. 

Victory was a Deity both of the Greeks and 
Romans. She was represented with wings, hold- 
ing a garland of laurel in one hand, and bearing a 
|)(i/mbranch in the other. The gold coinsof Alex* 
ander the Great always hare a victory on the re- 
verse. 

The laurel crown, however, as the symbol of 
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Victory, was peculiar to the Romans ; though tt: 
Greeba dedicated it to Apollo and his priests.-^ 
Some foreign aatiotu also used it as the embtem i 
Victory. — Pasekalius rfe CoronU, Lib. 8. p. 636 

The maoner in which the Romans conducte< 
their triumphs it vrell known ; but the Greeks do 
not appear to have had the same Custom ; thougl 
Bishop Potter in his Antiqwitiet remarks, that thej 
had one which resembled the Roman Triumph, ii 
which the conquerors used to make a processioi 
through the city, crowned with garlandit repeat- 
iDg hymot and songs. 

The Triumph to which Bishop Potter alluileo, 
is probably the one called BUaiheria, and whicl 
was in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius, the asscrlei 
of liberty.— Lcmp. Oaii. Dkt. 

Now the question is, of what did these Garlandi 
consist, and of what plant or green Aid the ancient 
Greeks make their wreaths or crowns, which 
were selected by them aslhe emblems ofVi, lory ? 
I think I shnll l>e able to prore, by good authori- 
ty, that the Myrtle was pre-eminent as such. 

Carolai Faichaliut has wrllten a volume in La> 
tin on the aubject'of Croww, in which, with great 
learning and method, he has given stmost every 
thing in relation to them that can be collected 
from the Greek and Roman anthon. This book 
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was published in the year 1681, and is now in the 
New- York Society Library. The aathority of 
this work is unquestionable, and reference will be 
made to it in what follows. 

The above writer, after showing that the myr^ 
tie was the symbol of Joy, of Strength, and of 
Fortitude^ as well as the Index Victoria^ remarks 
that it was not the index or symbol of every kind 
of victory, but of that which is the noblest of all 
— the victory which leads to Liberty ; and for this 
rea5>on he observes, that in public rejoicings for 
the death or expulsion of tyrants, who have im- 
posed the yoke of slavery on a country, the swords 
of the valiant deliverers were wreathed with 
myrtle. 

When Harmodius and Aristogiton slew the ty- 
rants, and restored liberty to the Athenians, they 
bad their swords entwined with myrtle branches. 

But what is, I think, conclusive on the subject, 
is this : when the triumph above mentioned, call- 
ed Eleutheria^ was instituted, after the expulsion 
of the Persians, in honour of Jfipiter, the Deliver- 
eVy there were chariots in the procession filled 
, with garlands and branches of myrtle. 

Plutarch, in his life of Aristides, gives a par- 
ticular account of this annual celebration. It was 
in conformity to a decree of the general asMOQibly 
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of tbe Greeks, iood after the gtoriouB battle 
Platca. 

Tbe cereBM»y, Baji Plotardi, is u folfows : 
" On the liiteeeth day tf Maimaeterton, the p; 
cession begins at break of day, preceded by 
trampet, which seoods the signal of battle. Th 
follow several chariots, fall of garlandt i 
finmcAn of mvbtlk," — Laagkonte'i P/uMreA. 

It may be observed that, as tbii ceremony v 
inhonoor of those brave men who had fought a 
died for liberty, tbe myrtU garlandt wereinlei 
ed for, ami dedicated to tbeie. 

With respect to the ptUm leaf, I am of (^oi 
that, inasmoch aa it was adopted both by t 
Greeks and Romans as the emblem of every bi 
of victory, it may net improperly be combin 
with the myrtle on most occasions. But in I 
present instance, Uus nnion mig^be made wi 
pecaliar propriety. The Greeks are fightii^ I 
their liberty, civil and religions. Tfae cronis t 
symbol of their religion in opposition to the er 
cent. The jfaftn leaf, in memory of the tria 
phant entry of Christ into Jerusnlem, was ct 
secrated in tbe primitive ages of Chrittianii 
and pilgrims to tbe Holy Land bore in their ban 
a staff made of tbe pe/nt tree, ai abadgeofthi 
devetian. — Poidiaf , clop. 21. 
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U has been suggested that inasmuch as the Cross 
of the Gfeeks is the symbol of the Christian re- 
ligion, wreaths or garlands, or decorations bor* 
rowed from the customs of their heathen ances- 
tors, might be considered as incongruous and un-' 
classical. I beg leave to view the matter in a 
different light. '1 he Grecian Cross originally as- 
sumed by Constantine, as his military standard, 
and still retained as such by the modem Greeks, 
may be regarded by us as a mere Ensign or Jlag^ 
without any reference to its original signification. 
The Greeks are struggling to regain their liberty 
— ^their Ensigri is a Cross. We are desirous of 
giving them some token of our sympathy, and 
some expression of our good wishes. The Cross 
is their national ensign or banner j and by it we 
are to recognize modern Greece, in the same 
manner an our dwn land is to be recognized by 
an Eagle and kar-spangled banner without the 
necessity of inquiring into their allegorical mean- 
ing. The English ensign displays a Cross : bat 
would it ever be considered as profaned by sur- 
mounting it with a garland o£ laurel^ because such 
gariands were used in the Triumphs of pagan 
Rome ? The priests and temples of Apollo were 
bedecked with laurel ; but does any one consider 

a Christian church or habitation as profaned for 

b2 
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that reaaoa, by (h« lavrtl branchei which id( 
and entiT«it them on a Christmas -day ? Lei ua i 
th«D liitaa to any lopentitious scniplei of tl 
kind. Tba Greeki are fighting for their freedo: 
their Crott, to them, is the banner of freedt 
Let IK bul and honoar it as such. Let 1 
dau^tera of Colambia decorate it with t 
■mrtatks of Fietorwu Greece, and let her so 
with cheering roice and loud acclaim, echo bt 
the shout of Greciao victory, and let it thnni 
over (Greece, 

" FnnB Mil 1111111. u rml Salini'i ibrDiie." 

A. B. 



Trarulalian ef (Ae/mnonr Sang n/ CalKifmttii. 

Er inf in 1)10(1 to {>fw ^jiuru. 

I will oorer 1117 iwotd with ■ frnh myrtle wreMb, 

Ai the p&triot pair did of yore ; 
Who, reddcM of fito, doomKl the tTnnt to death. 
And gave Pr«ed<iiii to Atheni once more. 

Tbou dot not, HarnwUiu, now moulder in dOBt, 

But art gone to tlioae iilca of the Meat, 

Where AchiUei ii leen in the wata of the jait, 

1^ toib And a rot. 
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When Minerva to gnos, 'mid tlie festiTe parade, 
A prime yictim, Hipparcbu8« tbey ilew. 

Yes, your &me, nerer dyiii|r,ilui!l spread thro* ths earth, 

Aad be wafted to regioiM unknown $ 
For your hands dew the tyrantc, gave Liberty birOi, 

And a spring to your country's renown. 

Y. 



** Oeahii of aacieiit Oraeee, Ihee mmertvend 
Or generous countdt and kenic desdi, 
O ! let tome porUon of thy matebless praise 
Dwell in ray breB9C,«nd tench me to ndorn 
Thii arduonf Uieme. Bring all thy aMrtlnl fpoiify 
ThjpaJnOj tby laurels, thy triumphal songs 
or grateful vaknir, thy nnconqoeied youth, 
After seine giorions day, r^Joidng round 
Their new erected troplqr''' 

The golden medal of the Grecian ladies still re- 
mains in their lovely hands, and many a gallant 
competitor is starting for the prize. Among others, 
one has lately made his appearance with a badge 
so pecnliariy novel, as to render it a matter of 
some surprise that he has been so long unopposed 
and apparently master of the field. I should cer- 
tainly have done him the honour of an earlier 
meeting, had I been sooner apprized of the es* 
istence of his claims : as it is, however, I do not 
despair, eren at this late day, of driving litm. 
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with his host of learned auxiliaries, in total dis-* 
conotiture from the lists. 

The idea of maintaining that myrtle was tha 
true emblem of victory among the ancient Greeks, 
is one of so strange a nature as scarcely to deserve 
the trouble of a serious refutation. As, however, 
an imposing display of erudition has been made in 
its support, and my opponent seems to be firm- 
ly convmced that his doctrine is the true one, 
I trust that 1 shall be pardoned fur awakening him 
from his reverie, and bringing him back from the 
regions of fancy to the domains of sober fact . 

In the discussion of subjects connected with 
classical antiquity, .it is always the most prudent 
and advisable course to search for our authorities 
at the fountain head. He iii;ho neglects to adopt 
this obvious mode of proceeding, and relies solely 
on the credit of second band iDll»rination, must 
constantly expect to err ; nor has he any reason to 
complain if such be his lot. Your correspondent 
has been unfortunate in this respect. P>*6chaliu8 
is not a writer of such unquestionable authority 
as he would wish us to believe ; nor will English 
translations of ancient authors, and classical dic- 
tionaries, yield that species of knowledge which 
can only be obtained in genuine purity from the 
authors themselves. 
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There is an loconsistency in the very outset of 
my opponent's remarks. If Victory was, as 
he says, **^ a deity both of the Ck^eks and Ro- 
maas," and if '' she was represented with e gar- 
land of lanrel, and a branch of pdhn/' bow can he 
assert that the lanrel, as the symbol of victory, 
was |»ecaliar to the latter people aione? It fol- 
lows from his very words that it must have been 
in use among both. 

Archbishop Potter, in his Grieek aatiqaities, 
speaking of naval victories, makes mention of the 
crowns or garlands with which the commandert 
and mariners were adorned, and then observes—-- 
^* nor were the Admiral and mariners only adorn- 
ed with garlands, but their ships were likewise 
bedecked with them, whereby the Rhodians were 
once reduced to extreme danger ; for their ene- 
mies having made themselves masters of their 
ships, crowned them with laurels^ and entering 
them were received with great joy into Rhodes, 
%fhich stralagem was frepiently practised in 
Greece." A stratagem such as this could never 
Iiave succeeded, had not the practice of crowning 
with laurel aAer a victory been customary 
throoghoot Greece. 

Again, Plntarch, in the Kfe of Aristides, states 
tbat the courier who ran to Delphi after the vie- 
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tory at Phtxae, in order to obtnin for the Gre 
the (scred fire from the altar of Apotlo, and i 
performed his ardatras jooniey in a iii^le d 
retnmerf to the acene of victory cranned ■> 
lavrtt. It may be aaid that he wore laurel io 
noor of the god, but certninly he never w( 
have used it on this memorahle occaBion. if 
idea of victory had not been asiociated with i 

My opponent is unfortUDate likewise in w 
he atatea retpectii^ the Roman and Grei 
trinmphg. He thinks it "probable" that 
latter was the same with the festival called C! 
theria. Ifbe had taken the trouble of esamii 
he would have found that they were totally 
linet thitigt. Pharerinun mnkes mention of tl 
triumphal ceremonies among the Greeba, nm 
quoted by Potter and Robinfon in their respea 
works. " The conquerors mide a proces: 
through the city, crowned with garlands, rep 
inghymns and son^, and hnndishiog their Kpe 
The cHptives also were led along, and all 
spoils exposed to poblic view." This certa 
bears no resemhiance to the celebration of 
Elenlheria an described by Plutarch. 

Montfancon is equally express on the subj 
— " The Greeks decreed also a triumph to 
general, whr^n be had either killed the enei 
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geDeral, or entirely routed their army so as to 
make them lay down their arms. This triumph 
consisted either in a magniiiceDt entry, or else in 
a large sail called Feplum, in which were repre- 
sented the great actions and exploits of him who 
triumphed. The triumpher also was honoured 
with an eulogium made in public." 

But it seems that Carol us Paschalius is to re« 
move every difficulty. According to him, the 
myrtle was the symbol of joy, of strength, and of 
fortitude, as well as the index victoricB. I have 
Dot been able to see the work in question, and 
therefore cannot say whether the quotation has 
been made correctly or not : if it has, and if such 
be actually the doctrine pf Paschalius, I will ven- 
tare to say that he is decidedly wrong. That the 
myrtle was the symbol of joy, I readily admit — 
The rest I shall take the liberty of disbelieving, 
until convinced of my error. 

One circumstance alone inclines me strongly to 
place but little reliance upon the testimony of 
this writer. He states that the swords of those 
who had delivered their country from tyranny, 
were wreathed with myrtle, and quotes in confir- 
mation of this, the celebrated instance of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton. Now the famous song of 
Callistratus, in honour of this achievement, which 
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is preserved io Athenaeiu, shorn, I think, thai 
is eTtdentlj under a toistake. 

It bagina » fiillow* : " 1 will carry toj sw 
conctaltd battath a Arancjk of myrtle, as Harin 
US and Aristo^ton did, when thejr ilew the tjT 
and eatablished in Athens the equality of 
laws i" and in the third stanza, " I will carry 
sword concealed hntath a branch of myrtle^ 
Harmodias and Ariatogiton did, when they s 
the tyrant Hipparchns, dMringlthe latrijicei of 
ntrva." 

Bishop Lowtb, ia bis work on the Poetry 
the Hebrem, speaking of Ihia rery product 
ofCtUistratua, obserres^" It is very appar 
from the sot% itself, that tbe conspirators, w 
tbey attacked Hlpparchos, concealed their a 
poHi amid the bought of mj/rtle which it nut • 
toman/, ai I think, for all locarrji who mere ettg 
ed in the Panathewxan taerijue," and, ia conSr 
lion of Ibis opiaion, quotes the sdkoliastoo A 
tophaaes. 

I faara ^ven a literal trandation of the Or 
of Cailiitratus and of Bishop Lowtb's Latin, 
leave it for any one to say whether Pascbelin 
correct in what he asserts, respecting the n 
tie which was wrtatked around the ewordi 
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Harmodius and Aristogiton, as well as ofoHier dc' 
Ivoerers of their country. 

We now come to what your correspondent 
deems Gonclusiye on the subject, viz : the man- 
ner in which the fectiTal of Eleutheria was cele* 
brated among the Greeks. I am sorry to be com? 
polled to say, that he is here again unfortunate. 
He quotes the English translation of Langhorne 
for an account of this ceremony. Unluckily for 
his cause, the translation and the original speak a 
very different language from each other. The 
former says, ** chariots filled with garlands and 
branches of myrtle** — whereas the Greek text 
has it, ** chariots full of myrtle and crowns.'* 
Now, either the translator meant garlands of myr- 
tie, as your correspondent seems to have under- 
stood him, and was wrong in so doing, or else he 
meant garlands generally, in which case he is 
chargeable with awkward ambiguity of expres- 
sion, and a violent and unnecessary inversion of 
the order of the original. Either supposition is 
fatal. But the most curious circumstance yet 
remains to be told. Potter, in describing the fes* 
tiral Eleutheria, quotes this very passage from 
Plutarch, and actually renders the words in quiBS- 
tion, ** chariots laden with myrrh and garlands." 

Lempriere likewise gives the same translation. 

c 
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I do not preteDd to say who is right, but shall 
leave that to be settled by abler heads. It is suf- 
ficient for me to have shown that the passage 
does not by any means make so fully in his fa- 
vour as your correspondent i? inclined to believe. 
But let us hear Plutarch himself, upon the 
subject of myrtle crowns, and in the very words 
of Langhorne'. The passs^e occurs in the life of 
Marceflus. Plutarch is speaking of the ovation, 
or inferior triumph of the Romans ; and in re- 
marking upon the comparatively peaceful ap- 
pearance which this solemnity presented, when 
placed by the «ide of the greater triumph, ob- 
serves, *' This is to me a plain proof, that tri- 
umphs of old were distinguished, not by the im- 
portance of the achievement, but by the manner 
of its performance ; for those who subdued their 
enemies by fighting battles, and spilling much 
blood, entered with the martial and dread- 
ful pomp of the greater triumph ; and, as was 
customary in the lustration of an army, wore 
crowns of laurel and adorned their arms with the 
same. But when sr general without fighting, 
gained hi^ point by intreaty, and the force of per- 
suasion, the law decreed him this ovation, which 
had moie the appearance of a festival than of 
war ; for the flute is an instrument used in time 
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of peace, and the myrtle is the tree of Venus^ 
who of all (he Deities is most averse to violence and 
hloodshed,^^ He speaks of the myrtle in this 
passage, because the Roman commanders always 
more a croTsm of it in the ovation^ and one of lau' 
rel only in the triumph. 

May I be allowed to quote in confirmation of 
the words of Plutarch, those of no less a person- 
age than the royal son of Saturn himself, — the 
*' cloud compelling Jove ?" 

*^ Then smiled the sire of Gods nnd men, 
And calling golden Venus, ber bespnlie— 
War and the tented field, my beauteous child 
Are not for thee. Thou rather shovld'st be found 
Tn scenes of matrimonial bliss. The toils 
Of war to Pallas, and to Slan belong." 

If the question be now asked, what was the Gre- 
cian emblem of victory ? 1 reply, that the palm, 
the olive, and the laurel, appear to share that ho- 
nour between them. Of the three, however, I 
' have not the least doubt but that the olive will be 
found upon an examination of ancient authorities,' 
to be entitled to the most consideration. I shall ' 
take the liberty of citing merely one or two. 

Plutarch, in the life of Cimon, speaking of the ho- 
nours which had been conferred on that com- 
mander, observes, that neither Themistoclcs nor 
Miltiades, had ever been favoured with any thing 
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of the kind. " Naj," adds he, " when ibe latter 
asked only for a crown of olive, Socharea of the 
ward of Decelea, stood up ia the midst of the as- 
sembly, and spoke agaioat it, snyiog, Miltiades, 
when yoa shall b&icfat^lu the harbariaos alooe, 
and conquered them, then aak to hare honours 
paid you alone." 

Again, Heroilolus in the 8th book of hU His- 
tory, lS3d chapter, states thatThemistoctee, hav- 
ing gone to Sparta aAer the victory at Salamis, 
nai hoDoarabty receivt^d by the Spartans, nha 
confenvd on their own general the prixe of va- 
lour, an olive cro-wn, and on Themistocles the 
prize of wisdom, giving him a simitar crown. 

Athenxus also, in (teseribiag from Callixenua 
the splendid procession at Aleiandria, in the 
reign of Ptotemy Philadelphua, among other de- 
coratioDs of that brilliant pagetnt, mentions a 
statue of valour crowned with olive. And lastly, 
the olive was the tree most frequently selected 
by the ancient Greeks af\er a victory, on which 
to suspend as a trophy, the spoils taken from their 
foes. 

In a former communication on this subject, on 
account of the difficulty of procuring a crown 
of olive, one of laurel was recommended to be 
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adopted in its stead. I am still of opInioD that 
this may be done. 

I believe that I may now &irly claim the ho- 
nour of a victory over Paschalius, and my oppo- 
nent of the myrtle. — And yet hqw long my own 
triumph is destined to continue, it is impossible 
to say. On every side is heard the din of learn- 
ed preparation, and many a classical scholar 
has awakened from the slumber of years, and 
shaken the ** poppies from his brow.'' To say no- 
thing of the valiant heroes who fight beneath the 
banners of a Coke and a Blackstone, the scholars 
of the East are in arms, and like Homer's Greeks, 
** breathing rage in silence," are advancing, with 
Achilles at their head, from a thousand hills. Ere 
Phcebas again reaches the western wave, I may 
be Dombered with the slain, and my hfeless corse 
dragged in triumph after the chariot of the vic- 
tor. Should such, indeed, be my fate, I beg that 
a classic requiem may be cbaunted over my re- 
mains by the ** Grecian ladies," and a chaplet of 
parsley laid upon my tomb. 

A. 



c 2 
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TO THE XDITOHS OF THE AHEKICA^. 

J^e?o-YoTk,Sepltmber IllA, 182; 
Gtntltmtn — Your pnper asbs, ia behalf of 
" Grecian Ladies," wfaatncrethe nuterialsc 
posing the Greek nrealh or garland norn afli 
victory, and what would be the appropriate < 
blem for the cross erected on (he Height 
Broaklf n. I he)ie?e no donbt can arise that 
laurel was the plant most generally made usi 
to encircle the brows of the victor. The c< 
iocloied, of the conquerorof Greece, in my i 
nion, settles this point. His heEtd ia honnd 
the laarel wreath, and on the reverse ia the 
gle with extended wings, and other device 
immortality. As with us, the same aymbo 
adopted (o denote the repablican form of govc 
ment, can any thing be more appropriate (i 
this emblem of liberty, the same object now c 
tended for by the Greeks, the restoration of t 
popular form of government which Alexan 
established in ali the Grecian cities of Asia. 

Allow me, therefore, to sogt^esl for your c 
sideration, the propriety of placing upon 
cross the eagle, bearing in his talon a gr 
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wreath of laurel, prepared for the brovr of the 
Alexander who may be successful in recovering 
the lost liberties of that country, so long distin- 
guished as the seat of science and the birth-phice 
of many of the purest spirits that have adorned 
humanity. 

I am, gentlemen, respectfully yours, 

David IIosack. 

P. S. Since writing the above, 1 have received 
from that eminent artist. Col. Trumbull, the fol* 
lowing note, illustrative of the ideas 1 have rdrea- 
dy expressed upon this subject. I inclose it. 

D. If. 
September 12, ISTJi. 

Dr. Hosack : 

Dear Sir — 1 have carefully eiiamined the Medal 
which you Left with me last evening, (the head 
of Alexander the Great,) and though 1 have no 
pretension to antiquarian learning, it appears to 
tne that yoa have decided the question which has 
been raised respecting the Crown and £mblei!i 
of Victory among the ancient Greeks. 

The head is encircled by a wreath, evidently 
of laurel, four leaves of which are perfectly dis* 
tinguishable. The ancients had an idea that th(i 
laurel was not subject to be affected by lightning ; 
fknd as it is also an evergreen of. the greatest 
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beauty and durability, they consecrated the tre^ 
to Apollo, and poets as well as heroes were 
crowned •with laurel wreaths^ as emblems of im- 
mortality. 

The reverse of the medal is an eagle looking 
up, bis wings spread as In the act of rising from 
the earth. The eagle was regarded by the an- 
cient Greeks as the bird of Juve and the emblem 
of Victory. 

May the Eagle of the modem Greeks be vie- 
torious, and ever harmonize with the Eagle of 
the wcsTEAN WORLD. Yours, faithfully, 

JoRTi Trumbull. 



.Ja, 



TO THE EDITORS OF THC AMERICAN. 

Gentlemen^-^l was quite startled last evening on 
being told that Dr. Hosack and Coi. Trumbull 
had at length settled the classical question rela- 
tive to the Grecian Wretith; and 1 was on my 
way to congratulate the Grecian female associa- 
tion on the fortunate discovery, and on their be- 
ing relieved from all further anxiety and suspense 
on the subject, though I myself had lost the 
|^rize» when meeting an acquaintance, he shewed 
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me the Americau, and a medal of brass or cop- 
per, which he assured me was the Tery one to 
which the above named gentlemen hare refer- 
ence. I did not at first deny it to be the head of 
Philip^s warlike son ; but, on observing the lau- 
rel wreath, and the eagle on the reverse, it im- 
mediately occurred to me that this coin or medal, 
(if indeed an Alexander) was one of that descrip- 
tion which were struck after the death of that 
monarch, and aAer Macedonia had become sub- 
ject to Rome — the eagle being the symbol of the 
Roman empire ; but upon a closer inspection I 
discovered some Greek letters on the reverse, 
which looked very much like the first two sylla- 
bles of Syracuse ; and upon comparing it with 
a plate of Sicilian medals, I immediately perceiv- 
ed that it corresponded with one of Gelon, King 
of Sicily, in which, like Dr. Ilosack's medal, the 
eagle is represented as trampling upon a thun- 
derbolt. 

This circumstance, I humbly apprehend, makes 
the authority of Dr. Hosack's medal somewhat 
more than questionable. But even admitting 
that the laurel wreath was the emblem of Mace- 
donian, Sicilian, and Rhodian, as well as of Ro- 
man victory, does it follow that the Grecian 
States, properly so called, used it as ?uch ? The 
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Macedonians were, to be BurCi Greeks ; but they 
differed in many particulars from the iahabitaots 
of Graeia propria. — Their laugunge was mate- 
riallf differeot, iniomacb that the uatives of 
Greece who acrred in Alexander's armjr were 
notable to understand a discourse delivered in 
the Macedonian tongue. " The connexion be* 
tween Macedonia and Greece," obserres Abbe 
Barthelemy, " had been but slender, until the 
time of Pbilip, the father of Alexander: no dia* 
linctioDs being made by the polished States of 
the Utt«r country, between them and the othet 
barbarous nations with whom they were perpe 
tuallj at war." . 

In our attempts, thevefore. to recall to tlie n 
collection of the modern Greeks the triumphs 
Iheir ancestors when fighting in defence of th' 
freedom, let us refer only to those States t 
were tbe chief boast and glory of Greece, 
borrow from them the emblem of that vie' 
which leads to liberty ; — namely, the my 
which composed the Tcrdant wreaths for thi 
roeiofPlatEa. A. 
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SbaU old Paschalias yield the Prize, 
And none defend bis crown f 

He ri^is'd the myrtle to the skies — 
Who d^res to tear it duwa f 



I SHALL not enter upon a formal reply to the ve» 
ry formidable dissertation of your learned cor- 
respondent A., but confine myself merely to a 
few short strictures on his argument, without re- 
iterating my own. He begins by remarking, in a 
very solemn strain of advice, that in the discus* 
sion of subjects connected with classical antiqui- 
ty, it is always the most prudent course to search 
for authorities at the fountain head ; and that he 
who neglects this mode must constantly expect to 
err. Now, he will pardon me, I trust, for ask* 
ing if be himself has adhered altogether to this 
course ? His very next sentence but one begins 
with a quotation from Bishop Potter, without ap- 
pearing to be aware that the accident is related 
by Vitrurius, in his Treatise on architecture. 
Now, as it appears by his own shewing, that Pot- 
ter has fallen into an error, when he speaks of 
chariots filled with myrrh, instead of myrtle, 
(if Plutarch is to be the authority,) your cor- 
respondent should not so soon have forgotten 
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his own rule, as to rely on Potter^s transla- 
tion of Vitrnvius ; for possibly, instead of the 
Rhodian ships being crowned with garlands of 
laurel, they might be garlands of myrtle, or 
something else. It is indeed a little singular 
that, after admitting the authority of Plutarch for 
the myrtle in the chariots, your correspondent 
should undertake to question this very authority 
which I quoted, and to which Potter himself has 
reference ; fur he still thinks it doubtful whether 
the chariots were not filled with myrrh instead 
of myrtk, merely because Bishop Potter and 
Lempriere (who probably copies him) say so. 

There is another instance in which A. appears 
to have disregarded hit own precept He quotes 
an English translation of the Greek Song, as fel- 
lows — *' I will carry my sword cotKealed beneath 
a branch of myrtle." Now the original line, and 
which I will give, in English characters, is thus-— 

(< Eo mai-loa kladi to xlpbos phorMta.", 

Will the gentleman please to point oat the word 
or words that mean concealed beneaA ? In my 
humble conception, the original warrants no 
other translation, than simply in tnyrtley so that 
he himself appears to have fallen into an error, 
by trusting to what he calls second hand infomui« 
tion. In using the phrase *^ entwined wUh myr* 
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r/«," I confess that I did not adhere to the origin- 
al ; nor am I aware that it makes much difference : 
if the sword was in myrtle^ it might still have 
been entwined with myrtle, which would also 
have concealed it, if necessary. I also acknow- 
ledge that, when 1 remarked that the laurel 
crown was peculiar to the Romans, I meant to 
say that the laurel, as the indeic of Victory, was 
more peculiarly theirs. 

The writer, A. further observes, that if Pas- 
chalius asserts that the myrtle was the symbol 
of Strength and of Fortitude, he ia decidedly 
wrong. I shall let Paschalius speak for himself 
presently ; but I hope that the writer will not 
cavil at what he may call the puerile error of 
consirmngfortitudoj fortitude instead of courage. 
FortitudOf besides courage, means patience, har- 
diness, resolution, and greatness of soul ; which 
are pretty nearly allied to fortitude, which, in 
English, includes courage and magnanimity. 
When your correspondent shall have an opportu- 
nity of seeing the work **De Coronis" I have no 
donbt he will acknowledge the author to be en- 
titled to a little more authority than he now ima* 
ginefl. I cannot be so confident, however, as to 
deny, that I may possibly in some instances have 
mistakeD his meaning ; nor am I so much his 
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devotee as to insist that with all his learning, which 
was as great perhaps as Bishop Potter's, he may 
not have erred in some of his inferences and opi- 
nions. * I at first intended to quote the original-— 
which is in Latin — hut it is prohahle an English 
translation will he more acceptable on the pre* 
sent occasion. 

Extracts from Carolus PasehaliuSj Royal Couttsd" 
lor and Embassador to Switzerlandy 168 1 . 

<* The myrtle crown is the symbol of courage. 
•—Brave and warlike men are crowned with myr- 
tle. Myrtle is the crown of those who triumph. 
Tertullian cites froip Claudius Saturninus, that it 
was usaal for soldiers to be decked with myrtle. 
Hercules, too, who was deified for his strength 
and courage^ is ornamented with a crown of myr- 
tle branches.'* 

** With myrUe boughs hU head be crowns." 

** And other brave men have done the same» ta 
imitation of Hercules-— as Orestes in Euripides. 

^'After the victory of the Greeks over the 
Persians, the Eleutheria, as I have before observ- 
ed, were instituted ; and in the procession with 
which that festival was celebrated, chariots were 
exhibited filled with myrtle crowns. Hence it 
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clearly appears, that the myrtle belougcd not ex- 
datively to Venus, bat that Mars shared it with 
her. Herodotos remarks, that when the Persians 
sacrificed, they wore a tiara bound with myrtle, 
as if to signify that they were martial and war- 
like, and also greatly distinguished by their vic- 
tories over numerous nations. Myrtle, however^ 
is not only the emblem of victory of every des- 
cription, but it is the peculiar symbol of that 
which is the most glorious of all, the victory 
whereby we vindicate our freedom. For this 
reason, in public rejoicings for the destroction of 
a tyrant, the tyrannicides carried swordsgtV^ with 
myrtles. * In a myrtle branch I will bear my 
sword, like Harmodius and Aristogiton, when 
they slew the tyrant, and restored liberty to 
Athens.* 

*' From the foregoing observations we must be- 
lieve, that the myrtle was employed as a testimo- 
nial of public joy, for the boldest and noblest of 
actions, the liberation of one's country from ty-^ 
rants. Besides, at Athens the expression ^' I will 
bear my sword in a branch of myrtle,*' grew into 
a proverb ; and none u^ed it but those who pro* 
fessed a perpetual hatred of political servitude, 
and claimed to be the most vigorous assertors of 
liberty." 
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'< Why were those who were honoured with a 
iriamph crowned with myrtle ? Pliny says, ' Mas- 
surius is an authority, that they who in their tri- 
umph rode in a chariot, wore myitle crowns. L. 
Pisb relates that Papyrius Maso, who pn Mount 
Alba first triumphed over the Coisicans, was used 
to attend the games of the circus in a crown of 
myrtle, &c. Marcus Valerius used crowns both 
of laurel and myrtle, &c.' Myrtle, then, having 
been elevated to so great consideration, it is not 
at all surprising that Virgil crowns Augustus with 
myrtle, first as the conqueror of so many nationit 
and rivals, and of public slavery, and next as a 
deity. — *^ And may the great earth, twining thy 
mother's myrtle round thy brow, accept thee as 
the patron of its fruits, and ruler of the storms.'^ 

Thus much for the learned and venerable Pas- 
chalius. And now let me ask if the idea of main- 
taining that myrtle was the true emblem of victo- 
ry among the ancient Greeks, is one of so strange 
a nature, as scarcely to deserve the trouble of 
a seriousorefutation. My opponent may be 
assured that, with all the trouble he can poisibly 
take, he will not be able to refute it. 

And now fair ladies all, 

<^ With Hredan brows. and Phldian no«w,^ 
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in whose service I am %htiDg ; may 1 hope for 
the conqaeror*s reward. 

*< His brows with roses, and with myrUes bound ; 
60 sbottM desert U( arms be cruwned. 

And then, by way of returning the compliment, I 
win commission Titania to 

**Make joar beds of blushing rof^^ 
Witli a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle, 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle." 

A.B. 



TO THE EDITORS OP THE AMERICAN. 

Gen^/emen,-^! beg to make my acknowledg- 
ments, through you, to the ^* Grecian La- 
dies," for the essential service they have render* 
ed the public in giving a novel aspect to the cb- 
lamos of your vQry valuable paper. We have 
of late had so much of the Canal, and the Con- 
ftitatioQ, and the Corporation, and Mr. Crawford, 
and Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Adams, and the Presi- 
deutial election, that many others as well as my- 
self, have sighed for some variety. 

The Ladies, God bless them ! have charmed 

d2 
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the rusty scholar from his dasty tomes, and ehcif - 
ed a discassion which forces e^rery oue, who in 
early youth knew any thing of ancient lore, to 
furhish up his memory, and to extend his views 
from the mean contemplation of self, and local 
objects, backwards to those days of glory which 
once illumioed the beautiful aod classic fields of 
ancient Greece ; while, by the same means, the 
attention of the public is called to the struggle 
now existing between the abused descendants of 
that once illustrious people, and the base 
slaves of the vilest -and most brutal despotism that 
ever cursed the earth. 

I have been peculiarly pleased with the two 
pieces which graced your paper of Tuesday 
evening, both of which are written in a style 
that proves the writers to be men of learning and 
taste. 

I beg leave, howerer, to suggest to ** A. 6." 
that Alexander, rendered insane by prosperity, 
claimed to be the son of Jove, and assumed his 
emblems, the Eagle bearing the thunderbolt, &c. ; 
and that he travelled from Egypt to the desert 
of Lybia, that he might worship his father, Jupi- 
ter Ammon, in his most ancient and venerated 
temple. 

The Eagle bearing the thunderbolt, on the re- 
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verse of Dr. Hosack's medal, therefore, far from 
ioTalidatiDg, very strongly confirms its authenti- 
city. 

To your correspondent " A." I beg leave 
merely to quote two lines of a beautiful anacre- 
ontic song, of no light authority : 

■ ■ • *My temptes entwine 

With llie n^2e o/Fenus aod Bacckus^s vine." 

Yours, faithfully, C. 



Notwithstanding the immense display of erudi- 
tion to which the recent discussion on the pro- 
per ornaments to the Greek Cross, has given rise, 
I find that the public opinion is yet unfixed. 
Permit me to suggest to the contending par- 
ties, that instead of searching into the anti- 
quities of Pagan Greece and Home for the pro- 
per ornaments to the Cross, the only authorities 
of any force or validity are the Historians and 
medals of the Greek Empire — these ail speak 
one language. The Crown of Laurel, at first 
(says Pinkerton) the honourary prize of conque- 
rors, was afterwards commonly wojrn, at least in 
their medals » by all the Roman emperors, from 
Julius, (who was permitted by the senate to wear 
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it always, in order to hide the baldness of his fore- 
head !) — The medals speak a language equally 
decided ; they almost all contain the Cross with 
the head of the emperor ornamented with the 
Laurel. This, I conceive, puts the matter be- 
yond dispute or controversy. The only orna- 
ment to be appended to the Cross is the Laurel, 
agreeably to the suggestion of Dr: Hosack, found- 
ed upon the inscription on the medal of Alexan- 
der. Lacon. 



TO TBE editors OF THE AMERICAN. 

Gentlemen — The two writers in your paper of 
last evening, on the subject of " the Greek Wreath 
of Victory," deserve gr^at praise certainly for 
their good intentions ; but, as far as regards any 
new information on the subject, have left the mat- 
ter, I conceive, exactly where they found it. 

Your correspondent C. should have examined 
the medal in question before he ventured to ex- 
press any opinion respecting it. Kad he done 
this, he would have seen on the reverse, in very 
legible characters, ZXPAKOXSmN, which, unless I 
have forgotten all my Greek, signifies '* of the peo- 
ple of Syracuse,^^ With regard to Alexander, and 
his alleged descent from Ammoo, I must beg leave 
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to observe, that the medals of that conqueror, 
struck after his journey to the temple of Jupiter 
in Africa, always bear the impress of the** Cornu* 
tafaciesy^^ which does not appear on the medal in 
controversy. 

I feel greutly obliged to your correspondent, 
for bis kind quotation respecting ** the myrtle of 
Venus ;'* and will thank him to tell me what 
bearing it has upon the present question. — Your 
correspondent Lacon is a true Spartan, very 
pithy, and withal very obscure. The ladies want 
a classical Greek wreath, such as adorned the 
brows of the/rccmcn of Greece, in the day of vic- 
tory : and he refers them to the historians and 
medals of the Greek Empire^ ' 

To aid them in their search, he quotes Pinker^ 
ton^ a Byzantine historian^ I presume ; and speaks 
of Julius Caesar, who no doubt was one of the Em- 
peror$ of the East, 

Does not Lacon know that the custom of using 
laurel in the Slastem Empire of the Roman$y must 
have come directly from the west ? 

It is dangerous to meddle with medals Unless 
we hare read and know something respecting 
them, we are liable to fall into as great errors 
as those of mistaking a Sicilian coin for one of 
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Alexander, and a Greek .monogram for a a 
of immortality. 



The oomfaftt thickeas,— oo jt breve 

Who pant for Gloiy'i golden prize, 

Pucbsliiis is a coward kmre, 

Hlaenra^ oUre lo despife. 

Teach him to «eek the myrtle shade, 

To which the aninanlj ever flee, 

Mor eo«e ia eoocact with the bliute 

Of our WMJaupted chivalry. OU 

From the tulence with which mj reply 
first cooununication of A, B. had been rec< 
I was led to expect that, as " the better pi 
valour is discretion," he had become prad 
convinced of the wfeakoess of his forces, ai 
termioed to relinquish a hopeless and unpi 
ble contest. My surprise may well be cooc 
at beholding him again take the field. Noi 
surprise the only feeling by which I was a< 
ed. A sensation of the deepest alarm seize 
upon viewing the formidable preparatioi 
which the long interval of apparent repos< 
been actively devoted. While I, good, easy 
was felicitating myself upon the triumph, w 
as I thought, had graced my arms, and retQ 
thanks to Plutarch, and my other ancient fri 
for the well-aimed buffets which had stre 
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my antagonist oq the plain ; little did I think that 
the most appalling array was in agitation against 
me. Not only had four lines of good English 
measure been composed, sundry heavy charges 
of inconsistency prepared, and an entire Greek 
line concealed beneath a most ingenious and 
scholar-like ambuscade ; but to crown all, a nego- 
tiation had been actually opened with the learn- 
ed and venerable Paschalius, *^ Royal Counsellor, 
and Embassador to Switzerland , in 1 68 1 ," by which 
the said Paschalius agreed to take part in the con- 
flict, divest himself of his Latin garb, appear in a 
smart suit of English broadcloth, discharge a vol- 
ley of learned quotations at my defenceless head, 
and hurl me to the shades. 

When, however, the signal for combat sound- 
ed, my surprise was exchanged for the most un- 
speakable admiration. The generalship of my 
opponent seemed to rival that of the greatest cap- 
tains of antiquity. Regardless of the wounds 
which he had received in the previous encounter, 
he rnshed into the midst of the battle, with a loud 
cry of mingled defiance and triumph — discharg- 
ed a few random shots, without deigning to take 
even a moment's aim — called upon his learned and 
venerable ally to advance — skipped away to the 
rear— *made a profound obeisance to lV\e K\t^\svi\. 
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cruel, instigators of this work of bloodshe 
spoke a few words ia praise of their forehi 
and noses — ^begged them to give him a m^ 
crown, as the day was his beyond all control 
sy, and promised them in return as many ro 
posies, caps, and morocco girdles as they wis! 
How tremendous an iintagonist ? 

But let me deal him a few blows before he 
ceires the conqueror's meed, and sings the P 
of victory. 

I am charged with inconsistency in giving g 
advice to others, and neglecting to follow it in 
own case ; and my opponent very kindly of 
to lead me to the fountain -head, and help me 
quotation from Vitruvius. He found the refe: 
ce$ to this writer and Polyoinus where I m^ 
found them long ago^ viz, in the margin of Pott 
Antiquities. I did intend to have quoted i\ 
both when I wrote my previous communicati* 
but not having Vitruvius in my possessi 
(and indeed it is rarely found on this side of 
Atlantic in the original,) I thought that it wo 
be only ridiculous affectation, to quote, for 
information of another, a work which 1 myi 
had not seen ; and that I might safely rely u] 
Potter, whose characteristic accuracy is v 
known to all. I contented myself, therefc 
with merely adding to tbe e'xlivAitwsv ?ott< 
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work the words, <* aad he cites his aQthorities." 
Why did not A. B. when he referred me to Vi- 
tmyius, refer me to Polysenas also ? Was it be- 
cause Potter gives the book and chapter of the 
former writer, bat only mentions the latter by 
name, and it might have been an awkward ques- 
tion, if A. B. had been asked to cite particular 
passages from him ? 

I am sorry, however, that I had it not in my 
power to examine the work of Vitruvius. From 
what A. B. hints, I see that I have lost a vainable 
opportunity of acquiring much useful information, 
and of learning in particular, that the Latin words 
which respectively signify laurel and myrtle, bear 
so close a resemblance to each other, that, possi- 
bly, even Potter may have mistaken them, and 
put the former for the latter. 

It is next said to be ** a little singular,'' that 
** after admitting the authority of Plutarch for the 
myrtle in the chariots," I undertake *' to question 
it.** — Now, with all due deference to the superi- 
or penetration of my opponent, 1 beg leave to say 
that no such admission is made. I merely give 
two ways of rendering the passage in question ; 
one, that to which no doubt the Cnglish transla- 
tion has reference ; the other, the translation 
which appears in the work of Arcbbx^Yio^ ^oNX^^s 
yfithout presuming to say wh\cVi\s e-xtow^wja. 



i 



«B OBECUN V^^^^^^' 



The strangest cbarg^^^j;:.' 1 am accuaed; 
relate, to the^ogof^^ tran.Utiou^^ana ^ 

of relying nP«° "° ^J,, Engli* ''•.««''«*^ My 
»«« the onpnal. ' correct ooe '"j 

^ Ll •»* *»'""*' i^rienal were tbe.e ^ 
"*" f«r not quoting tbe origin ^^ 

wb»cb,t«» .otraeone. 

antagonist. .^ g^emB, »8 not a 

Bat my tranalauon, beneath a l>raw" 

"•^ X » This i. a '«y ^"^^^ out of three, 

r 
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intended to be conveyed, the words of the original 
wonld have been altogether different. 

The conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
Was, if we are to believe ancient authors, brought 
to a speedier termination than wonld otherwise 
have been the case, on accoont of the fear which 
they entertained of having been betrayed by an 
accomplice, who was observed to be in close con* 
venation with Hippias. Now, if they were so 
alarmed with the idea of a premature disclosure, 
as actually to hurry the execution of their plot, is 
it likely that they would have courted detection, 
by appearing in public with their swords adorned 
with myrde ? 

With regard to the extracts from Paschalios, I 
am well aware of the advantage enjoyed by my 
opponent. A printed book, especially when ar- 
rayed in the garb of learning, is deemed conclu- 
sive evidence by so many, on questions which few 
take the trouble of thoroughly investigating, that I 
almost despair of breaking through the formidable 
barriers with which prejudice will seek to retard 
me. i throw myself, however, upon the candour 
and good sense of those who feel inclined to grant 
me an impartial hearing, with the fullest convic* 
tion of ultimate success. 

What is the boasted work of PaftcVia\vQAl \>^«^ 
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it DOt derive its sole strength, if indeed it posseis 
any, from the writers of antiquity ? And will I 
have no chance of victory if I show that these 
very writers themselves do not by any means es- 
tablish the positions which they are called upoo 
to defend ? 

Paschalias makes a general assertion, that ** it 
was Qsoal for soldiers to be decked with myrtle.'' 
He quotes in confirmation of this, TertalliaD and 
Claudius Saturninus. Strange as it may appear» 
his very authorities are gainst him. Tertullian 
alleges as a reason for this custom, that the nnfrUe 
7SHU ike tree of Fenus^ the mother of JEnecu. Pas- 
chalius quotes these very words of Fertullian, (for 
1 now have this book before me) in confirmation 
of his doctrine, that soldiers generally^ were deck- 
ed with myrtle. Do they not rather merely show 
that the custom alluded to was practised by the 
Roman soldiery aloDe ? 

Again. *' Hercules/* says Paschalius, *« who 
was deified for his strength and courage, is oma- 
mented with a crown of myrtle branches/' This 
is A. B.'s translation, and a very unfair one it is. 
Paschalius does not say that Hercules was in ge- 
neral accustomed to be thus ornamented ; far 
from it ; he merely alludes to one particular m* 
tftaneti viz, a scene in the Alcestes of Euripides^ 
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where Hercules makes his appearance on the stage 
vfith a myrtle crown. And yet even in thk parti- 
cular instance, Paschalius is wrong. In the play 
abore-mentioned, Hercules comes to the house of 
AdmetuS) which is plunged in moarning, and igno- 
rant of the domestic affliction which prevails there> 
i$idulge8 himself a little too freefywitk wine* An 
attendant of the family comes upon the stage and 
relates this to the audience. He complains of 
the rude and noisy deportment of Hercules, of 
his drttiking the unmixed wtne in large quanti- 
ties until it affects his brain^ and (fhis then erMm- 
ing himself vfith myrtle^ and **. hokling dismal dh* 
cord.^^ A moment after, Hercules appears in per- 
son, evidently much elated with the juice of the 
grape, rates the attendant soundly for his sorrow- 
ful and downcast looks, hids him cheer up his 
spirits with wme, render honours to Fenus^ the dei- 
ty who is kinded to men^ and crown his head with 
garlands. Will Paschalius or his admirers say 
th»t the crown worn hy Hercules on this occa- 
sion, has reference to heroism and vcUvur ? 

A passage is next cited from the Electra of 
Euripides, in which Paschalius asserts that Orestes 
is mentioned as wearing a crown of myrtle. Un- 
fortunately for the accuracy of this learned and 
venerable writer, the passage ia c^u^^ti^t^^^y^^!^ 
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to a totally different persony aa iodividaal very iar 
remoYed from a hero, the vile and coTvardly JEgis- 
thus ; and what is still worse, the passage » taken 
with what inunediateljr follows, shews manifestly 
that iEgisthus adorned his brows xciih myrtle pre* 
paratory to a sacrifice unio the ^'ymphs. 

The old argument of the Eleutheria is also 
brought iorward. Here again 1 must charge my 
opponent with unfairness, if not carelessness, in 
his translation. Paschalius speaks in plidn lan- 
guage of ^' chariots full of myrtle and crownsy* 
which A. B. without the least shadow of authority, 
thinks tit to render '^ chariots filled with myrtle 
crowns.^ ^ 

With regard to the festival itself, I will take the 
liberty of observing, that as it was a celebratioD 
in honour of the dead, it is more than probable 
that the myrtle was used to ornament their tombs, 
especially as this cuHtom, as appears from the 
tragic poets, was prevalent in Greece. 

Paschalius next quotes Pliny the Elder, to 
prove, not as A. B. translates it, that they who 
were honoured with a triumph were crowned 
with myrtle, but merely that myrtle crowns were 
among those used in triumphs. With respect to 
the authorities cited from Roman History, they 
have no bearing upon the present question what- 



; 
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ever, unless it can be shewn that the customs of 
the Greeks in these particulars coiocided with 
those of the Romans, 

. And even if we do take these authorities into 
consideration, to what do they amount ? Papirios 
Naso celebrated his triumph on the Alban moun- 
tain, becawe he xeois refined one at Rotne, Had be 
triumphed in the city^ he would have worn a cro»» 
of laurel, Masurius, who is cited by Pliny, can 
only allude to the early ages of Rome. Valerius 
used two crowns, one of laurel and the other of 
myrtle, because^ according to Phny, he hadmadia 
vow to that effect ; and Virgil crowns Augustus with 
myrtle, merely in the style of courtly flattery, the 
myrtle being the emblem of Venus, and a pedi- 
gree being traced for Augustus, by the pen of the 
poet up to the mother of ^neas. 

Nor will the quotation from Herodotus, respect- 
ing the myrtle which encircled the tiaras of the 
ancient Persians when they were engaged in of* 
fering up sacrifices prove of any avail. The use 
of garlands on these occasions , seems to have been 
common to most of the nations of antiquity. Neither 
does Herodotus say that the myrtle was thus worn 
by the Persians, '' as if to signify that they were 
martial and warlike, and also greatly distinguish- 
ed by their victories over numerouA w^Vv^\!&r 
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This is all added gratuitously by the very accurate 
Puschalius on his OTsm authority. 

What becomes, then, of the doctrine maiDtain- 
cd by this* learned and veaerable'' many and 
which my opponent very kindly assured me 
I would never be able to refute ? Does it remain 
unshaken ? 

The truth is, the chief use of myrtle crowns 
among the ancient Greeks was at their banqutt$» 
On these occasions the heads of all the guests 
were encircled with them, and the practice took 
its rise from the idea that garlands worn on the 
head, especially those of myrtle, were good pre- 
ventives against the effects of intoxication. How 
often were the brows of Anacreon, when he 
drained the contents of the song-inspiring cup, 
adorned with the leaves of the tree of Venus ! 
But was Anacreon a hero ? And if *' Philip's god- 
like-son" sat *' aloA in royal state," bedecked with 
the mjrtle and the rose, was it not '' at the feast 
for Persia won ?" 
My opinion is still the same which I have all aloog 
ventured to express, namely, for an olive crown 
first, and if that cannot be procured, for the sub- 
stitution of one of laurel in its stead. I mention- 
ed in my last, several authorities in favour of the 
olive, which my opponent has not condescended 
to notice, I shall quoXe bviV on^ m<(^t%^ ont of 
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many, which I have collected and will produce 
whenever called upon so to do. I hope that this, 
together with the former ones, will he honoured 
with his notice when he deigns to reply to me. 

Pliny in the 15th book, 5th chapter, of his Na- 
tural History, in speaking of the olive, states that 
the Roman Equites were crowned with it in their 
annual procession, on the Ides of July — that it 
was used in the ovation or inferior triumph, an^ 
then adds, ** the Athenians also cr&wn conquerors 
Tvith the olive, the Greeks in general^ with the wild 
olive of Olymfda.'*^ 

Until my opponent again resumes the combat, I 
think I may fairly lay claim to the honours of a 
triumph, and will be allowed in the song of vic- 
tOTjy to say of the olive, 

Ausfdcioat tree, whose branches fair 

The Athenian heroes brow entwin'd, 

When Victory^ Paean rent the air. 

And low in dust the foe reclin'd. 

Minerva gave tbe<> to the land 

Wherr- Freedom fixed her mountain throne, 

And Slavery's minions fled the band 

On wbora thy verdant trophy shone. Old P/ay^ 

A. 



The Antiquarians are in great tribulation in re- 
gard to the Grecian garland. Let me say one 
word upon the subject. 

Yor victory in war, the laurel yi«& VJaa ^^«sA.. 
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For victory in war, arts and s«ef»ce, &c, the 
myrile was the garlaod. 

For victory in the Isthmian and the Oiywtpk 
games y a mixture of the wild olive and parsley 
was the garland, 

The palm was added in all the garlands of vie* 
tory. 

What would yon add to the Grecian Cross ? 

Let it be naked, nnadomed, alone, til! the tree 
followers of the Cross receive that crown whidi 
fadeth not away. 

Ancient times elude modern researches. 

Old Lilly. 



Tq the Ladies of New-York ^ who caused the Grott 
to be erected on the Heights ofBrooklyn^ sacrtd to 
the Greeks. 

Permit an humble individual, and one who lai^- 
ly participates in the noble and patriotic feeling, 
with which you are animated towards Greece, to 
lay before you the impressions from plates, en- 
graved in London, in the year 1669, of several 
crowns which the Grecians, and the Romans af- 
ter them, were accustomed to confer on their 
victors in the field of battle. 1 have selected 
them from my own collection of ontiqims, with 
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the view of aiding you ia detennining the most 
appropriate materials for composiog the crown 
which yoQ contemplate placing on the ahove 
cross. 

My time has heen so much occupied of late, that 
1 have not heen able to peruse the numerous let* 
ters that have appeared in the newspapers on this 
subject ; but although I may not he so deeply 
learned in classic lore as some of our s^avans who 
have become candidates for the golden prize yoa 
have so generously and patriotically held out to 
them, I trust the few remarks which I have ven* 
tured to make, and the authorities 1 have quoted, 
will be of some service in enabling you to come 
to a satisfactory decision on this interesting ques* 
tioD. 

The first impression, to which I beg leave to 
call your attention, is the Corona CHvica, compos- 
ed of the boughs and leaves of the oak, and which 
was presented to every soldier who saved the 
life of a citizen in an engagement. Virgil says 
ofit— 

At qui ombnta genrat civili tempom qaercQ. 

Mn. Ti. 

Plutarch (in Coriolano) speaks of the Civilis 
Querevv as having been preferred by the Romans, 
and considered by them as more hoaQUt^h\.^^!c>»sl 
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any other crown, because it was sacred te Jupl 
ter, and because in primitive times the acorns oi 
the oak, and the honey frequently found in iti 
trunk, was the chief diet of mortals. 

According to Pliny, (lib. xvi. chap. 4.) tiiosc 
who bad merited this crown, their fathers am 
grandfathers, were exempted from all taxes and 
services, and when the individual who wore it ap 
peared at any of the games, the whole assemblj 
showed their respect for him by rising from theii 
seats, and givmg him a place among the Senators 

The soldier who was foremost in forcing the 
enemy's entrenchments, received the CSoroM 
Vallaris^ which was of gold. This military re* 
ward was likewise sometimes named Corona Cat 
trentis, 

m 

He who 6r6t scaled the walls of a city in a gen 
ral assault was presented with the Corozta Af 
rcUis, 

This also was of gold^ and the shape giver 
it was in allusion to the walls of the city wh 
had been attacked. 

Every individual who signalized hiinself 
sea-engagement, was intitled to the Corona 
valisy likewise otgold, and representing the 
and bows or breaks of the war- vessels : 
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Cui, belli intigne niperbum, 
Tempora navali fulgent rostrau CoronA. 

The Corona (M>ndionali$ was presented by the 
soldiers to their general oo his deliveriog the ci- 
tizens, or their allies from a siege. It was com- 
posed of the grass growing in the city or place be- 
sieged. 

When a general was considered desenring of 
the honour of a triumph, he was presented with 
Uie Corofia Triumphalis^ composed of wreaths of 
Myrtle. 

Besides these crowns, Dion Cassius mentions 
a coronet of • Olive Boughs^ which Lipsins says 
was substituted by the Romans in place of the 
golden crowns, after they were laid aside. 

As it cannot be supposed that you intended, by 
erecting the cross on Brooklyn Heights, to limit 
; your expression of admiration, to one particular 
maimer in which the Greeks have displayed their 
courage, it seems to me, that if you decide on 
crowning the cross at present, you cannot dispense 
with using the five first which I hare introduced 
to your notice ; for it must be admitted, that the 
deeds of valour which they have performed give 
them just claims to the whole. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that a wreath 
formed of the materials of whichthft^^^^ecx^'^TA 
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%vere composed, might be safiicieotly appropriate. 
We should then have a crown in which the bovght 
and leaves oftkeoak^ the groM of a city, and the 
bot^he of the olive were entwined. 

Respecting the Corona Triumphalts^ (composed 
of Myrtle.) As this was never conferred by 
either Greeks or Elomans until the celebration of 
a public triumph, when war was concluded, it 
would be premature to adopt it before the Greeks 
bad completely subdued their barbarous oppres* 
sors. 0. 



VIVE LA BAGATELLE. 

From sundry articles which have lately appeared 
in this paper, and also in several contemporary 
journals, the reader will have perceived that an 
animated discussion has been raised, the object 
of which is satisfactorily to ascertain what was 
the true emblem of Victory,, used as wreaths or 
coronals to deck the brows of the heroes and 
victors of ancient Greece. This inquiry hasbeeo 
suggested, as we are told, by a patriotic band of 
ladies, who have lately caused to be erected a 
cross dedicated to the cause of the Greeks, who 
'?re DOW struggling for freedom against the iron 
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arm of Mahommedan despotism ; but who could 
not exactly determioe what would be the most 
appropriate emblem with which to adorn it. Not 
beloQgidg to the aticient and houorable sisterhood 
of hlue'9tockiHgSj but anxious nevertheless to 
have a classical solution ofthe difficulty, they hit 
iip<^n the happy expedient of offering a prize 
medal, valued at one hundred dollars, to be pre* 
sented by the greatest belle and beauty among 
them, to the gentleman who would kindly condes- 
cend to tumble over books enough to make the 
discovery. The proposal has operated to a 
charm. For who so cold and heartless, and des* 
titute of chivalry, as to shrink from breaking a 
lance in a literary tournament, when the chaplet 
of victory is to be awarded by the hand of beau- 
ty ! A hundred dollars, too ! And where is the 
poet, or scholar, who wodld not think himself a 
▼ery Croesus, in wealth, with a medal of such 
talne in his loog-tenantless pocket ! — As we said 
before, the effect of the offer has been magical. 
Antiquaries have been examining coins, and trac- 
ing the features of *' an Alexander'* upon every 
copper coin, (not excepting Syracusan,) that yet 
retains a nose ;-^lawyer8, doctors, and gentlemen, 
whp have seldom thqggbt of their classics since 
leaving college, have be«n crow&i>^ \Vv^ \^t^- 
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ries ; and old folios have been '^ dasted" for the 
(irst time in a quarter of a centuFj, while book- 
worms without number were rudely ejected from 
habitations which they had taken for life. 

The result of this literary excitement has bee& 
a great number of essays in the newspapers, writ- 
ten in every variety of style, from the gravity of 
a D. D. to the pertness and flippancy of an M» 
M.N, 

The first champion who entevod the lists, we 
believe^ contended for the laurel^ as the only true 
emblem of victory—and as we were somewhat 
predisposed to that way of thinking, he would 
have made a convert of us, had we not examined 
the matter for ourselves, and had not the **' Alex* 
ander*' of Fro&ssor H-— — turned out to be a Sl> 
cilian ! 

The second on the lists laid claim to the myrf/e, 
and defended his theory not only like a scholar, 
but like a gallant bachelor, who had written sonr 
nets to the eye- brows of the fair for forty years 
or more. But unfortunately for him, Verm$^ and 
not Victoria ^ is entitled to this emblem-HM the 
Poet says — 

The myr(/e bough bidi lorert live^ 
But that Matilda will not give; 
Then lady weave n|^,wreath for me. 
Or weave it of the typnan tree. 
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babsequently, the olivey the pine^ and we are 
not sore bat the partUy^ have each been defended 
as the legitimate emblems of victory. (By the 
bye, the reader may, and may not, have seen an 
excellent article in favour of the ibrmer, inserted 
on the first page of our Thursday's paper, to 
which we had not then time particularly to refer 
him.) 

Nor have we been altogether idle amidst this 
literary fermentati6n, although as yet we have 
said nothing. In addition to the perusal of a 
hundred newspapers a day, we have turned over 
the leases of a huge folio Thesaurus ; Tooke's 
Pantheon ; Potter's and Robinson's Antiquities ; 
several of Shakespeare's plays ; Tacitus, Hero* 
dotus, and Horace ; together with six volumes 
of RolUn, nine pf Plutarch, and Lemprier^'s Clas- 
sical Dictionary ! Thus armed in the literary 
panoply of ages, we now march forth to battle, 
under the full conviction that we shall come off 
crowned with the wreath of victory , and our pock- 
et lined with the ghttering prize ! But, courteous 
reader, do not fear that we are about to make an 
ostentatious display of quotiitions from the formi- 
dable catalogue of authors arrayed above. It is 
our design merely to press into your goblets the 
grapes of wisdom which we have been gatherlQ^% 

p e 
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—in other wordi, ne nill state, in ai fen teatei 
cea B* possible, the result of oor iDTestigatitn. 

There were four kinds of games solemnized) 
Greece : tbe Olympie ; the Pylkie, (sacred I 
Apollo Pythias, Irom the serpent Pytboo, killt 
by him ;} the JVtmaan, (instituted to tbe honoi 
of Hercules, after he 1 ad slain the lion of the Ni 
nman forest :) and the ItlAinian, celebrated i 
honour of Neptune. These games were cel< 
bnited with great magQificedce, and dren U>ff 
tber 8 large ctHKOurse of spectatort from ■ 
ptrts. and a simple wreath was all the reward i 
the victon. In the Olympic Gamea, (in honoi 
of Jupiter Olympicus) it was composed of wii 
olivt ; in the Pythic, of laurel ; in the Nemzai 
otgreen parttey • in the Isthmian, of the saci 
herb, or of pint. (Vide Rol. An. His. or Ho 
Del.) 

Now th«c were all emblema of victory, an 
the question lo be settled is, which wa« the mu 
general martial emblem of it. The myrtU, w 
being known among the gomes, we lewe it out i 
the question, and neither the paritey nor tbe pit 
is contended for in this controversy. Both tb 
olive and laurel, however, have powerful as 
learned advocates, whose misfortnnc wc trust 
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will be, to be averthrown \ty oar humble unlet- 
tered aelres. 

The oli?e was Uie emblem of the Olympic 
games, and Milliadet and ThemistocleB, it is (or 
-nill be) urged, were crowned with olive. True : 
bat the olive baa bIwdjs, and uniTersally been 
considered Ibe emblem of ptace. " Tb^ spoils 
were bung upon the trunk of a tree ; the olive 
was frequently put to this use, biittg the emblem 
of peace." (Potter'i Greek Ant.) " The Lace- 
dsmoniaa heralds, m/ien sent on emhairiee of 
peace, carried in their hand a staff of iourri or 
oline, rouud wbicb two serpenta twined witboat 
their crests erected, as an emblem of peace and 
concord. 'I'he Athenian heralds frequently 
made use of an olive branch, covered with wool, 
and adorned with flowers." &c. (Plutarch.) 
" Bring me into your city, nod I will aie the 
f^ive with my ntord : make war breed peace ; 
make peace stint war," &c. (Shakes. Timon of 
Athens.) B«t Hilliades sad Themistocles were 
crowned with olive. True : bat the former was 
cronned with (bat at his own request ; and Plu- 
tarch informs us that afler the 07ertbrow of (be 
Persians, Euribiadea was adjadged the prize of 
valor bj the Lacedsemonians, aod Themistocles 
that of wifijom, and they both Were cromwd'wiUv 
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olive* Here we think is proof enough that the 
oU?e, though occasionally used for that purpose, 
was not the general military emblem of rictory. 

We come now to the laurel, and here we shall 
haye more difficulty, because it has been more 
generally received as the emblem in question ; 
but the question must be confined to Greece ; 
and here we feci secure. It will have been seen 
aboTe, that by the Lacedsemonian heralds of 
peace, the laurel as a «taff, was used before, or 
in preference to, the olive. ** Nor was the ad- 
miral, or the soldiers and mariners only adorned 
with garlands, but their ships were likewise be- 
decked with them, whereby the Rhodians were 
once reduced to extreme danger ; for their en- 
emies (the Greeks) haying made themselyes mas- 
ters of their ships, crowned them with laurel, and 
entering them were feceived with great joy in- 
to Rhodes ; which stratagem was frequently prac- 
tised in Greece.'' (Vide Potter's Ant.) Here, 
then, the laurel was known as the emblem of 
peace, and for that reason, was employed to com- 
plete the stratagem. But it will be said that 
Wudif esteemed by the Greeks as the goddess 
of Victory, was represented as wearing a crown 
of laurel. This, however, proves nothing, 
99 Nm was the same as the Roman god- 
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dess Victoria^ also crowned with laurel, and yet 
the Roman emblem generally used was the Uavs 
of th€ oak. A chaplet of oak leaves^ was on great 
ocqiiioas lowered upon the head of a victor, be* 
tween two branches of laurel. We lia?e thus 
shown that in Greece the laurel was not the pe- 
coHar emblem of Victory : and we shall conclude 
by indicating what that emblem was. 

We maintain that it was the PALM. Rollin in- 
forms us, from the best ancient authorities, that 
the honours and rewards granted to Grecian Vic- 
tors, <* were different wreaths of wild oKyOi piii€» 
parsley or laurel, according to the diffennt plau$ 
where the games were celebrated. Those wreaths 
were cdways attended with branches or palm, 
which the yictors carried in their right hands.'* 
Thus we find that the laurel, the -olive, the pine 
and the parsley, were used, as fancy might dic- 
tate, or the circumstances require ;* but the 
pAXiM was always USED. Hencc the universal 
expression, '* the palm of victory." But, 
strong as it is, we will not rest the case here. 
The Greeks paid such honours to the Athletic 

* And even flowen were sometimes used. Agetilaof kaviog received 
news that Pisander bad been defeated at sea, lest bte troops should be 
discouraged, ordered the messengers to report that Pisander had been 
▼ictorioiis.~Nay, be appeared in public with a ehaflet offiamtn^ and 
retomBd solema thanks for hit pretended success, &c. CVhlft rUitesi<^\ 



games, that even while in th« tiscmblies, tbaf 
applauded the victora with talm and a crown, or 
a palm branch. The talx wa3 considered et- 
EKY WHERE, aa an ersigm nF tic^ory, whi^cttl- 
toiii, as it appears from Plutarch, arose, pertiaps, 
from the nature of the palm-tree, which displays 
Dew vigor, the more endearoun are nsed to 
crush or bend It, and il a symbol of the champi- 
on's courage and resistance in the attainment of 
the prize." (Vide Hor. Delphini, and Rollin.) 
We might proceed farther with our anthori- 
tie* were there any necessity for it ; birt we feel 
a d^ree Of confidence not easily to be shaken 
that we bare clearly and satiafactorly made oi 
our case, and established our opinion ; and nr 
len it shonld be won from us by some preteiuf 
of fairer words and amoother speech than oi 
aelve*, we most hnmbly claim the " PALM 
VICTORY" from the faaoda of the fair. W 
ing them health and prosperity, and no it- 
ci-ofiet in life than the Grecian one at Broo) 
we tender them the homage of our devotton 



The Ladies of New- York, in erecting a 
in honour of the victories of the Greeki 
'inited the spirit of out relipon with the i 
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antiquity. Aftertbebattle of Marathon, acolumn 
was set np on the moantain sacred to Apollo, and 
the victory co[&metnorated by suitable ornamenta 
and inscriptioDs. The religion of the place was 
coDoected wiLh the trophy. The Ladies of New- 
York have chosea the aoblett emblem of Chris- 
tianity as the moat proper Btaodard for a Chiislian 
nation, contending agniost unbelieTcra for its in- 
JepeDdeDc4 ; and, i'u the moQiiment which they 
hare raised, have happily united Christian and 
classic associations. 

A cross has been erected— rit has been erected 
ja honour of victories, gained in defend- 
ing religion and liberty ; it has been erected 
by the fair, and the nation ^hich hasthtis shared 
in the sympathy of our free conntrywomen hare 
yet to fight for the security and ioteg^ity of their 
independence. With what shall it be crowned ? 
Of what materials shall the wreath be composed ? 
Let the question be answered in the spirit of the 
juicient Qrealv : let the garlands which they de- 
creed to their warriors and the victors at their 
games be remembered, and instruct ns in the per- 
formance of the dehcate duty. If the ladies 
of New-York desire to imitate the ancients, and 
weave a wreath which Hector or Achilles would 
-have been proud to wear, the crown must be a. 
'riple crown ; — Let the 6artanA>se taTR^nw.i*R 
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laurel, iDtertwioed with myrtle and with pine 
leaves. 

At the Olympic games the crown was indeed of 
the oli?e» but that crown was decreed in the dajt 

« 

of prosperous peace ; and the cheerful festivab 
of Olympia, were designed in part to teach the 
nation to rejoice in the abundance provided bj 
the ruler of Olympus. To offer the Greeks a 
crown of olive at present would be an insult to 
their virtues : it would be to allure them to rest, 
when they should be strenuously preparing for 
battle. The vine would be still les^ appropriate. 
The contention is not merely for the undisturbed 
enjoyment of a fertile soil, but for the higher and 
intellectual advantages of freedom and indepen- 
dence. The green parsley of the Nemean games 
has ceased to be an emblem, and we pass that 
with indifference. The ivy belongs to the retired 
scholar, the thoughtful poet, not to the victorious 
patriot. The rose is the flower of the moment, 
and belongs only to the banquet. The oakeo 
garland may be awarded when one freeman saves 
the life of another : at present the welfare of a 
nation is at stake, and individual prowess is of 
value only as contributing to the g^eral wel- 
fare. 
The laurel is the true emblem of victory. It 
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beloDged to all who fought valiantly, to them that 
fell, DO less thao to them that sarvived. On the 
banks of the Eurotas it flourished orer the grayes 
of the Spartan heroes ; and modem traYellers in* 
form us, that the purest of Grecian rifers is still 
overshadowed by the same evergreen. The lau« 
rely we repeat, is the true emblem of victory. At 
the Pythian games, the priestess crowned the vie* 
tor with no plant but the laurel. 

The garland of victory should be braided by 
the fair. The beautiful should honour the va« 
liant. We will bind the laurel therefore with the 
myrtle ; for the myrtle represents a£fection, gen- 
tleness, and constancy. It thrives on the sea- 
shore, and springs from the rocks ; it never 
widiers and never decays. It is the plant of beau- 
ty and love. The ladies of New- York are the 
first to take public notice of the progress of Gre* 
cian arms. And in this they have acted in con* 
formity to ancient practice. Hector, in the sixth 
beck of the Iliad, declares himself animated to 
deeds of valour by the fear of censure from the 
** well-dressed ladies of Troy." Helen stands on 
the ramparts to watch the exploits of her cham- 
pion ; Antigone gazes on the battle before 
Thebes ; the wives, sisters^ and mothers of the 
warriors crowded the entrances of the Gt^Tisx 

€1 
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cittee, wbeneTer ■ battle had heta fought, U 
tkey Slight b« dte firtt t* lean itsiuDe, and be 
what their fHeDdt had don« in the conflict.—! 
intertwining th* laaral with the martlet w* aig 
fjT, that the wreath ia afliered hy the ladies, a 
diat w« recognize (he claim of the hrare to 1 
ftronr of the beantifal. And hence, the awoi 
of Hannodiiu and Ariatogiton were bound wi 
Hiyrtle, for " the; freed their country from t 
sway of tyrants, and gave liberty to their fello 



Were the conteat liniihed we ahouM choc 
the olive ; but eoarage, persereraDce, and Inj 
fatigable firmneis are required to aecnre the ft 
mcceaa of the Greeks. We hare many reaao 
fer addii^ the lewea of the pine to the gaiM 
which we are fbnniDg. The Oreeka are ■ coi 
nercial people ; and many of their most deciai 
victoriei hare been gained at aea ; the pine n 
aaered to Neptune, and regarded aa the embli 
of anccesiful maritime enterprise. It is also t 
emblem of patient pcTaeTerance, for it fionriab 
in the midst of dreariness, ia of perennial ti 
dnre, and can endure the heariest stonna and tl 
aereritiea of the most rigorous wintera. The 
are the reasons, why the pine leaf formed tl 
cJiapIet ef victory at the bthmian gantti; ai 
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wbjr w6 sbauld in (bis point abo mitatt tha tn- 
cientB, and joia it to the gsrluid which iadaatineA 
for thair detcesdants. 

The laucfH , ud the nyrtle, and the pine wet* 
■II ia a»e with Ihe Qreelu as nuttriali for a 
wreath of victorj. The paiugasin the aneienti 
which corrotonte our remarks are nnineroiu, 
aad can be eaai^ ^ted. 

We wi^ wntt to the canse of the Greekf. 
We breathe the fondest fiajan for t&eir soccei* 
and i;lorf ;^ oor can we better close these re- 
marks, or express ooc dsstres fep their welfiure, 
than bj applyii^ to the nation what Pindar, at the 
close of the fifth Pjthian Ode, has said of an in- 
^vidnal : 

" May the; dwell in faonoar among men ; may 
they be heroes, yenerated by the people. Be 
their sablime courage qnickened by the dews of 
calogy and song ; let the intelligent and enli^t- 
•ned praise them. In eloqnence and deeds of 
coonge may (hey be as the eagle with outspread 
pinions among the birds. In battle, may their 
prowess be as a strong castle." ••♦*♦** 

** Hay God, with fitTOuring spirit, gire them 
power and independence both now and hereaf- 
ter ; giro them to excel in deeds aod in eoansel ; 
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praise is the gift of men, and its loudest voice 
should be raised for the nation which Bghts for 
Christianity and independence. 

If the crown which is to decorate the cross at 
Brooklyn, should be formed by unskilful antiqua- 
ries^ they must console themselves with remem* 
bering, that one of the most learned and philoso- 
phical emperors of Rome, the Grecian Julian, 
was himself mistaken in the choice of the honours 
which he distributed among his foremost sol* 
diers. (2) But of whatever flowers or ever- 
green the wreath may be made, it can hardly fiul 
to be classical. We learn from an ancient writer 
(3) whose work, though no longer extant^ is 
known to us through the citation made of it by 
Tertullian, that there was no beautiful plant, 
which had not been used for prlands. So gene- 
ral was the passion for chaplets in the Grecian 
cities, that they were used in all seasons, of plea- 
sure and distress, at feasts, in the time of victory, 
and at funerals. The Athenians were always 
crowned with violets, the favourite flower of that 
cheerful people : and not only were flowers re* 
gularly offered for sale in their markets, but the 
wreathing of festoons was a profession : and the 
loveliest Grecian girls might be seen sitting in the 
streets, or by the road side, sarvoutL4e!iV| ^^^ 
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king of Syracuse, a faithful ally of the Roman 
Senate, believed he could offer no better omen« 
and no more acceptable present than her statue 
in gold. (10) This last event proves, that the 
Roman and Grecian conceptions of that divinity 
coincided. 

Bat although there were but two plants, which 
were peculiarly consecrated to Victory, crowns 
of other leaves were sometimes awarded. In 
such cases regard was had to the object or char- 
acter of the enterprize, or virtue, to be honour* 
ed, and to the divinity under whose auspices suc- 
cess and glory had been acquired. 

It may be permitted to the descendants of Venus 
to have regarded the myrtle, as worthy in its own 
right of adorning the brows of the victor : and 
the goddess whose image the greatest of conquer- 
ors wore as a talisman on his ring, and whose 
name he was wont to pronounce as a spell against 
danger, (11) may have often been esteemed the 
mother of victories by those who fought under 
her influence. But even among the Romans, the 
myrtle was used only in the Smaller triumph, 
when the brilliant garlands and flowers, and the 
soft music of flutess announced that the success- 
full expedition had not been dangerous, nor the 
toiV of battle wearisome. (12) 
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perhaps the grave character of their works ; aod 
Virgil iatrodnces the philosophic Linas, adorned 
With flowers and paisley. (90.) 

The itj was almost the pecnliar property of 
the scholar and the poet. (1^1.) Horace boasts 
that it was the reward of his learning, (22 ;) and 
Ja?enal has not fiiiled to notice the thin cheeks 
and ivy of the serrant of the ranses. (23.) 

The Gi'eek values no literature bat his own-^ 
The profession of the antiquarian and the philo- 
logist was unknown to the classic age of Athens. 
We mast depart, therefore, a little from our sub- 
ject, and go to the enemies of Attica, to the P er* 
sians, for the chaplet due to those who cnltiyate 
the study of language with success. The Per- 
nan lily is given by that leaned eastern notion to 
the scholar who has acquired a knowledge of 
many dialecls. That flower is large and brilliant. 
Its leaves are ten in number, and are thought to 
be shaped like the tongue ; and the plant seems 
to cry out, ** let me be plucked by no one who 
baa not acquired as many languages as I have 
leaves." 

But tiiough the Athenian did not respect phi- 
lology, he honoured wisdom with a crown of 
olive. At that plant was sacred to the protectress 
of Athens, it is not wonderful that it abflnili ^asi^ 
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formed the wreath of many who were distioguish- 
ed for valoar. It was also common in the grand 
games of Minenra, when prizes were assigned 
under the auspices of that goddess to the success- 
fal competitors in gynmastic contest and in tf»* 
gedy. Among the Romans it was used at Alba« 
in the games instituted by Domitian, (24,) and 
Augustus on several occasions (86) distribut- 
ed olire crowns as the rewards of bravery ; 
yet we must remember that they were not 
esteemed (26) the most fhonourable garland. 
(27.) It was natural for Miltiades, the deliverer 
of the city of Pallas, to desire a crown from thft 
tree which was her gift. The hero who had 
secured peace to his country, and averted dan- 
ger by prudence in battle, might well aspire to 
the honour of wearing a garland of olive. It m 
unnecessary to treat of the Olympic games, 
where the first wreath of olive was twined and 
consecrated by Hercules, (28,) and where for 
centuries the bravest and most opulent among the 
Greeks vied with each other in the display of 
strength and splendour for no other reward than 
an olive crown. Nothing remains to be added on 
this point but the fact that the sculptor, whose 
sublime genius invented the statue of Jupiter 
O/ympiuS) crowned him with the same plant. 
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** The god," says Pausamas, in the book in which 
the wonders of Elis are described, '* sits upon a 
throne of ivorj and gold ; the crown, which is on 
his head is a mimic crown of olive." And in 
this we mast admire the fitness of the position 
and the ornament assigned him bj the sculptor. 
His attitude expressed the firmness and darabi- 
lity of his empire, and the oHto denoted the wis* 
dom and nnniffled tranquillity of omnipotence. 
The olive is asssociated with the ideas of secu- 
rity and peace. If the prayers of all friends of 
liberty and religion be heard, the day is not dis- 
tant when the olive branch will with propriety 
become conspicuous in the festoons which are 
dedicated to the Greeks, At present the event 
of the contest is awaited with painful interest, 
and who would mock our fears with a harsh pro- 
mise of a speedy and successful issue ? 

Thus far we have spoken of crowns which 
were associated with certain qualities of mind, or 
with the service of some divinity. The true and 
appropriate attributes of victory were the palm 
and the laurel, and one of these must be chosen 
for the monument at Brooklyn. 

If any are disposed to doubt that these two 
plants were borne by the Grecian Ninh we refer 
to the images and statues of the goddess, still 

B 
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preserved in the coUectioDt of art, (29 ;) uoA Ihit 
upimeat will be uknDwIedged h coaclmive, 
when it ia remembered that not only among the 
Greeks and Romwu, bat in all ages in which 
ectilptare fau flooriihed, there has been for every 
Deity a type, from which the artists oerer depart' 
ed in their representaliona ; and the statnea of 
the Olympic Deities, executed in the limeit of Cu- 
nova and Thoswaldaen, do not differ from the 
idtal established by Homer and Phidias. 

The palm was an emblem of victory, partly 
because its power of enduring increasea with op- 
pressioo, and partly becaase both naturalists, and 
the vulgar believed, as its name imparts, (30) 
that if bamt even to the ground, it would but 
rise in greater beuty from its ruins. 

This suits admirably ihv present purpoM of 
doiog honour to a regenerated nation- Bat ibe 
pnlm was rather home in the hand th&a used for 
crowns, OS we infer from the oumeroai descrip- 
tions of ancient statues, and the passages in the 
poets nnd historians, who speak of it u th« re- 
ward of Tictory. Bnt as the Greciu ladies de- 
sire no doubt both accuracy and impartial jnalice 
in diwnssing the merit of the variooi plants 
which contend for the priril^e of being emplsj- 
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tnnalalioii of the pam^ in FaiiianiM, which 
Arotin (be palm, ami which ii the leading pas- 
si^ in the present diicaHioD. " In the Oly npic 
games a crown of olire if giYen to the victor ; 
and at Delphi of lanrel ; — in the lithmin the 
pine IB customary ; at Nemea green parsley, in 
allaaioo to the lofferiDga of Palamon and Arche- 
rnoms. As for the multitude of coDte8ti, they 
havR a crown of palm ; and the pulm is every 
where pot into the hand of the viclor." This 
pauage (-11) may seem at the first reading to fa- 
vour the nse of the crown of palm j a momeot'a 
reflection shows the contrary. At all games, w« 
inftr from it, the palift was borne by the victor ; 
bat as a crown it was wed at not one of the 
giand festivals of Greece, but given st all the 
inferior games. (32.) Theseus was the first who 
introduced it, (33,) as the reward uf success. In 
the imnges of Victory the goddess bears the palm 
in her hand ; the cooquerora at Olympia did the 
same ; and there would be no end of citing pas- 
sages, which reprcKent the palm as having been 
borne in the hand. Among the calhoUcs, who, in 
many things connected with ceremony, have close- 
ly preserved the ancient ns^;es, it is not the 
crown, bnt the branch of palm, which is pro- 
mised to patient sufferers. The digoitutsa oC 
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And hence tbe elegiint flattery of the poet, wbo 
ascribed to hit master tbe tnia laarels of verse 
and empire. (34.) No ooe mil doubt tbe learn- 
ing of Staliua ; and the Romao, by alluding to 
the skill with irhich Acbilles played on the lyre, 
(.~)5,^ sho(f( that the same twin honors belonged 
of right to tbe firat of Grecian heroes. The lau- 
rel nai used by priests when they sacrificed to 
Apollo. (36 ) As almost every oracle in Greece' 
was under tbe protection of that god, the same 
plant was worn by the friges and warriors, who 
knelt at tbe shrines of religion in the hope that 
the future might be rerealtd to thera. No b«e 
was more intimately associated with the religion 
of the Greeks than tbe laurel. The epic and 
lyric poet wore tbe same brilliant evei^een, 
(37.) — Bright names aod victories were in no 
country so hallowed by song as among tbe Greeks, 
whose national character had been formed by a 
poet. Mere is another reason why the laurel in- 
dicates glory ; and we should choose that plant 
above all others by our reverence for Pindar and 
Maaonides. And lastly, if the Latin authoritiea 
are to be regarded, it was the symbol of triumph 
and power. " It cooferred eternal honours," 
says Horace, (38;) it adorned the staff, the lat- 
ces, and the letters, no less than the brows of 
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it would be Mars in the embraces of Venus. To 
complete the symbol, let the Igthmian Fine be 
added ; the pine which so oAen crowned the ric- 
tor OD the ihoret oftheverj seas where the 
Grecian flag has so receotlj waved in triumph, 
beneath the wall of the very city which has 
been witnessing some of the most sigaal displays 
of undaunted ralour. The pine implies perse- 
Terance ; a spirit which the cold of winter can- 
not chill, nor the burricaaes of summer orer- 
whelm. It has never been associated with luia- 
ry or pleasure, and the highland chieflaia, who 
chose it for his flag, felt thai it was an appropri- 
ate banner for Ihe free soldiers oftbe moantaini. 
Thus I have endeavoured to answer the ques- 
tion prnposed by the Grecian Ladies. Let it not 
seem strange tu those who have no fondness for 
learning, thai so many have entered the lists at 
their Iridding. The scholar's best impulse pro- 
ceeds from the injoncliona of the fair, and whene- 
ver they propose any question to which the an- 
swer is involved in the darkness of aotiqatty, he 
feels happy in serving as their torch-bearer 
Ibrough the obscorities of time. It bsaid, that 
the Grecian Ladies have as yet been seen by no 
one. They are not on that account obeyed the 
less readily ; their power is believed in, becanse 
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it is fell. Likfl the Grecian jonth, nho bronglit 
their chaplets to the altan eacred to the deities 
ofwiidam and beantj, I nonld laj m; ofiierii^ 
at the feet ef these iavkible diB|ieiiaen of bonoar 
wiUt hunilily. 
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THE GRECIAN WREATH. 



TO THE GRECIAN LADIES. 

Long and ardaoos hat been the straggle for 
your meed of golden approbation — mighty faav 
been the contest, and lofty the theme — the bos- 
tie of preparation, the shoats of contest have now 
sank into the fearful silence of aniioas expec- 
tancy. The herald's tramp must shortly ring 
alon^ the air. The victor's name must shortly 
be proclaimed. The prize already glistens in 
his grasp. . Yet, ere that blast has sounded, per- 
mit an ardent aspirer to beauty's smile, and beau- 
ty's approbation, though late, to enter on the 
field, to share the glorious race, to seek the bright 
reward. 

The better to understand the subject, we will 
divide our attention among the different plants 
alleged to have been in use as Victory's wreaths. 
—-They are the laurel^ the palm, the nlive^ the 
myrtle. But first we shall speak of the Goddes 
herself, then of her crowns, and their materialf 

Victory was deified among the Athenians ar 
Greeks, under the title of Nm, whom Varro 7 
ports as the daughter of Coelum and Terra, thor 
HesioA fflor^ ]D||;eniously makes her the daugb 
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of Stjx and Pallas. Tbe Atheniam applied the 
name to Mioerva, and erected a temple to her 
within the citadel at Athena, where ihe waa re- 
prciented as a female figure, holdioga pomegrO' 
note in ooe hand, and n helmet in the other ; bat 
she was witbont wings, because, when Tbeseus 
conquered Crete, tbe; rrceired no intelligence 
thereof, until his own retnni ; anrf, in general, 
she was lepresented without wings among the 
Athenians, which circumstance has been various- 
Ij accounted tor. The celebrated Ortellios, 
geographer to Philip II. of Spain, in his work 
" De diis denbusque," states, that she was " Of^ 
teron" (wingless,) in order that ih« mif^t not dy 
over tbe walls and escape to others, which ia 
consonant with the statement «f Paasaoias, that 
amongst the Lacedemonians, Afart wu represent- 
ed in chains, that he might erer be with them. 
In tbe Greek anthology, there i> an ep^ram still 
extant, on a figure of Victory, at Rome, whose 
wings had been struck off by lightning, (an omen 
of eternal rictory,) wbkh ouy be (has tnns- 
laled :— 



But Saidas and Harpocration, both a^ee in &Qnv- 
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ing her wingp, from the Bpeed with which the 
news of succen travels. Hence, ou medals or 
gems, she is often represented flying or running, 
and bearing a laurel crown, or palm branch in her 
hand. Sometimes, a small 6gare of Victory was 
placed in the hand of other gods, or conquering 
geoerals, standing on a globe, or flying, most Are- 
quentiy with a laurel wreath or palm branch in 
i her hand, though sometimes with a pomegranate 

or helmet. — Harpoc, Potter. 

The tutelary Deity of Rome held a golden fi- 
gure of Victory, bearing a palm in her hand, 
whence *' Palmam qui meruit ferat." The rea- 
sons for the adoption of palm will be seen here- 
after. She WM used as a standard amongst the 
Romans, sometimes bearing a caduceus, at others 
a trophy, which she is wreathing with laurel. In 
the celebrated work of Count Caylus, numerduf 
figures are given of her in various attitudes an 
employments, but always attended by the laur 
or palm emblems. In Greece, her temples a* 
her altars were all adorned with laurel. — T 
Dtoc. 

Moreover, a small female figure of winged ^ 
tory, wreathed around irith laurel and exter 
a palm branch in one hand, whilst the other f 
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to Heaves, or is engaged in tracing an honorable 
inscription, was freqaentlj seen among the 
Greeks and Romans^ either placed in the hand 
of some other statae, or eitending o?er some 
hero's monument. It is submitted whether sach 
a figure might not with propriety surmount the 
cross. The curious reader is referred to Clau- 
dian and the Greek tragic poets for many a beau* 
tiful description of this favourite Deity. 

Crowns are of the earliest antiquity, and their 
origin is involved in obscurity. By some it is 
said the idea was taken from Prometheus in bis 
bonds, but however this be, the honour of their 
invention and first introduction is claimed by gods 
and demi-gods. They are generally ascribed to 
Janus, who it is said first used them at sacrifices, 
{Fabius Pictor^ lib, L) Others assert the claims 
of Bacchus — ^but Tertollian (De Coron.) in a quo- 
tation ascribes the first wearing of them to Saturn 
— though Diodorus says that it was Jupiter, who 
after his victory over the Titans, is represented 
as crowned by Pallas with conquering laurel. Be 
this as it may, the priests soon adopted them, and 
wreathed their consecrated folds around their 
victim> horns. They were employed* in the 
games not only as a reward, but as a consecrating 
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rite. — Their priests, tbeir templet, their 
all were decked nith them ; bat especia 
sacrifice, as mny be seen on many aD aticiei 
or read io maoy an oldeQ poet. — Thet 
Idyl. 2. 

They were at first simple fillets, or ba 
bound around the head, and tied behind, th 
being lell floating. This is the " rojal 
(as seen on the Egyptian ntetlals tinder Pt 
aroand the head of Jupiter. The Syrian 
wore them, as also heralds. Afternonl 
fillets were braided together, and twigs ol 
of various binds wreathed with tbem. Li 
flowers were introduced ; so that, sajs Ter 
" There was icarcety a plant that at tim 
not formed into « wreath.'* And Athena 
bis immense repository of antiquity, girei 
numerable variety of plants, whence « 
were formed : for. every sport, every oc 
had its wreath. Did suppliant «nitor set 
lady's love, be wreathed her door-post w 
rose and myrtle. Did she prove kind, th 
laud was untied. It was a language- — the 
ken toDgne of sentiment and love. At eol 
menls, tlie guests were wreathed with ivy 
8e9,and a thousand other plants, nor must « 
the " cabbage wreath," which guarde 
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Egyptian from the powerof wine delighting Bac- 
chus. These were simple wreaths ; bat Pliny 
states, (lib. xx. 1 . c. 3.) that P. Claudius Pulcher 
was the first amongst the Romans who added a 
golden circlet, on which the owner's name, and 
the cause why gi?en, were engraved. Around 
this circlet, twigs of plants were braided. Who 
first introduced this among the Greeks, it is im- 
possible to discover, but well we know it was 
the golden crown which gave eloquence to the 
lips of Demosthenes — such as be never breathed 
before. 

Every god had his peculiar crown — Jupiter 
the laurel ; Saturn the fig, &c. Nor most we omit 
that Cupid gave the rose to Harpocrates, the god 
of silence — and why, let these stanzes answer. 

** Et rosa flot Veneris, ciUos quo ftwte btereat 

flafpocrati, matris, doaa, dlCKt it aaor— 
lude RoMm, nieasis boepM wi p c ndit unicis 

Conviva ut sub ea dicta, tacenda sdat.'* 

Hence our phrase, ** sub rosa." What the 
gods gloried in, heroes imitated, and emperors, 
conquerors, priests, and heralds, all wore crowns : 
altars, temples, vases, porches, and ships, were 
wreathed with them. But these simple rewards 
of glory were not long to last. Luxury broke in 
upon tbem, so that at last nothing could be l«^ 
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ten do we aee id old paiotiDgs of the cruci&iion, 
a thorn; croffn bang upon the top of the cross 
Potttr—Ariit. — EiKffclop. Frart.—Acad. des bu. 
The victor's croiTD, latterly of gold, was an- 
ciently of laurel. Tbe olive crown was given to 
thote nrbo, though not in battle, were deemed wor- 
thy of acrona. Amongst the Romans, the trae 
" corona triumphalis" was laurel : but the crown 
in an ovation, or lesser triumph, was of myrtle. 
Aid. Gell, — Saetonitu — Pliny— Adami. 

lo the greater triuoiph, besides the laurel crown 
the conqueror held a branch of it in his liund. — 
Hence Tacitus, {Atmah) " lauream in Capit^dini 
Jovis gremio reponere." He also uses the phrase 
" lauream deportare," as synoDymaas with Vic- 
tory,-— and where speaking of the mode in which 
a general announced his victory, he says " lau- 
ream gests prospere rei misit." 

Thus much of crowns and their uses. Pass we 
now to an examination of the plants which have 
been deemed the emblem of Victory ; and of 
the palm, which we have seen so much connected 
withthis goddess* Pausanias calls her" Dea Pal- 
maris," (FiuCai-cA otto) and says the palm was in- 
trodacedbf Theaeus, who, on his return from 
Crete, iostiluted games to Apollo, and crowued 
the coDq[ueroiE with palm ; but why he selected 
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Ihii plsDt U not stated. It was moeh Died to adoi 
tbe (tatQe of Victory, but nrely employed as 
crown. The reason uiigned for it! appropriatio 
to Victory ia ita reaialance to opprasaioa ; to 
lay Pliny and Aalat Gcllini, though (he Kreito 
weights be placed upon the palm, yet doea it ni 
bend downwarda, but ahoola np ; thence, aaj 
Plotarch, {Symp.") it ia ao emblem ofviGtory ojt 
opprewion, andlherertire generally (be reward < 
eaccessful oppnailion to tyranny. How appro 
priate, in the preieot case, when a trinmphi 
moonment ia erected in honour of freedom, riain 
in atreogth agnintt Turkiih tymnoy and oppret 
aion. Tbe nndcnt triumphal column Iwre i 
many taorel wreaths, as joiots in iti (haft. W) 
not wreath the croM with pnlm, 'tis doubly t 
propriate, for 'tia a type of the resurrection—' 
eldera of St. John hare palm braocbea io l) 
handa. 

Of tbe olire sod myrtle, we have laid eno 
The one is a ti^ of peace, (he other the sir 
triumphal crown. It may be objected lb' 
lay too much streaa on Roman customs, bt 
sot Rome draw her customs, as well ( 
■ciCDCe and philoaopby from Greece, 
thoai^ not least, we come to speak of (be 

Laurtl, called by (be Greeks i»ipn, tfc 
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celebruted md ianctified of treei. Thondcr, 
which levels all thingi else, spared tbia C(»ie< 
crated plant. It wai nsed too in tfao mysterieB, 
and employed io divinatioD. Waa it desired to 
Iiave the futare revealed in dreamj sleep ? the 
laurel twig was placed beneath the pillow. Dis- 
eases were vanqaished by it, end .Xsculapins re- 
joiced in hia laurel'd brow. {Ovid.) Especially 
was it consecrated to Apollo — his statues, tem- 
ples, altars were hang nith it. Some say from 
his love to Daphne, but according to other* from 
the belief that it gave poetic inspiration. Hence 
poeta and Scythian conjurors wore it. It gnw 
upon Paraasius. (P/iny.) The RonAU bound 
the faaces of victorioas generals with it. Thai 
Lnculloa and Pompey in their iaterview, bad both 
their fasces wreathed with it, {Plutarch) for their 
many conquests. 

Virgil, as far back as pious £Deas, binds that 
ben's brow with lanrel, and the tombs of con- 
.querors were adorned with it. — Eurip, 

It was synonymous with success. Snccessful 
(Soph.) appUcaots to oracles wore it Thns (£di- 
puB, seeing; Orestes retam so adorned, before he 
spoke with him eiclaima— " good news, soccess 
doth crown onr enterprise." It is needless to 
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fpeak of the litters laareats of the Romans. Ta« 
citaSy PHdj and others are filled with them. 

Vessels bore it oo their poops, where their 
gaardian deities resided. — {Virgil. Eurip.) 

Adulation pbinted it before the doors of houses ; 
hence Pliny says of it '* gratissima dominibus ja* 
nitrix que sola et domos ezomat et ante limina 
Caesaram ezcubat." Madrigio deir Altoro will 
tell you all its uses, but read where yon will, 
nothing is to be found so sweet, so beautiful as 
Oyid's lines upon the laurel, in his metamorphos- 
es, where Apollo, approaching the changing 
Daphne, feels her heart yet throbbing beneath 
the new formed bark. 

« O tms Hi Bwm ifu mis nmof, tl BenilMf*, keertis, 
OacuUi dst ligao i r^ugit tuMo •eeola Ugmim. 
Col Devi ; at q^iMiiuieoDjax mea non potn taat, 
Afbor erif cart*, (Uxll, otea, Mmper babebant 
Te eoma, te CitlMnB, la noilni, laure, pharalne. 
Ta dodbot lolla aderii, cmn taeta tritunphum 
▼ox canet, et loogas Tif em CafHoUa pnmpns. 
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DECISION. 



The use of wreaths and crowns was very ez* 
tensive among the ancients, particularly among 
the Greeks on great public occasions, especially 
on triumphal festivals, it is well known that 
crowns were not only bestowed on the victorious 
chiefs as a prize, and on the soldiers of the vic- 
torious army, but were also assumed by their fel- 
low citizens at home, and even placed upon busts, 
statues, and altars. The question now at issue 
is understood to be, of what was this prize of 
victory and badge of rejoicing composed, among 
the Greeks ? The variety of occasions, both puln 
lic and private, on which crowns were assigned 
as prizes and assumed as festive or triumphal orna- 
ments, makes it somewhat difficult to decide in 
favour of any material, to the exclusion of every 
other. 

Very express authorities, however, are found 
both in the Greek and Roman classical writers, 
in favour of the opinion that the Athenians made 
use both of the olive and of the xanld olive^ for this 
purpose. Pliny, the elder^ informs us, that '< the 
Athenians crowned their victors with olive^ while 
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the rest of the Greekf made ase of the wild ohre: 
employed at the Olympic games/' Herodotus 
relates that aAer tiie Tictory of Salamis, the La- 
cedaBmoniaDS assigned a crowo of oliTe to Eury- 
biadeSy as the prize of valooFt and to Themia- 
tocles as the prize of skill, and Plotarch repeats 
tbis accoant. MiUtiades claimed the olire wreath 
for the victory at Marathon, which one of the 
orators declared was no more doe to him, than to 
bis army. Thrasybolus was presented by hii 
countrymen with an olive crown, after the ez« 
pulsion of the thirty tyrants. Theopfarastus 
speakii of an olive in the market-place at Megvs 
the catting down of which portended the captui 
and plundering of the city. In a pompons trioi 
phal procession at Alexandria, of which an f 
couot by a lost author is preserved in Athena 
the statue of victory was crowned with oil 
The imagery of the Greek poets confirms t' 
authorities. The herald, who, in the Agac 
non of ^schylus, bring? to Argos the ne* 
the capture of Troy, is '* shaded with bm 
of olive." Pindar calU the olive the '' cr 
valoar/' Euripides salutes Salamis m t 
tive spot of the olive, ** the heavenly c* 
JGnanraf ind the ornament of illustrious J 
TtfflallMn condemns the use of '« the oHt 
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in viar, as an idBlatrjto MiDemttiQ goddess also 
of Brmi." 

The«e anlhonliefl, with others to the same ef- 
ffct, II13J moilly be foand in the Icurned work of 
PoicIib] on CrowDH, a French nobleman of some 
consideration, bolh as a Statesman, and a Scholar ; 
-^ad bavebcen urged in the present discussion- 
They seem decisive of the fact, that among the 
Atbeniaos at least the Olive crown was the prize 
of victory. The selection of the wild olire, as 
tiie prize of the victors at the Olympic games, 
raiaetl that tree to a poetical celebrity ; but it 
may be supposed that this selection was originallj 
made on some previounly existing principle of as- 
sociation. A great part of the third Olympic 
hymn of Pindar, consists of a glowing account of 
tbe eipedition of Hercules to the Hyperborean 
regions, — which in the primitive Mythology of 
the Greeks were the bodies of the blest, — to pro- 
cnrethe wild olive tree, which he planted at 
Olympia. and of which the cronns of the victors 
were made. It is observable, that though the 
Olympic tree was certainly the wild olive, Pindar 
■peaks of it simplyas the olive. The dinfcm of 
the Japiter OlyBpins of Phidias, the most iHofl- 
trioa» wreath ever woven by hvman haiKla,w*i 
cf gold, wreught'in the form of leaves of (be wiM 
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oUre. As many oftbe Roman ciutonu were bor- 
rowed from the Greeki, it may not be improper 
to mention from Dio CaMiui and Appiao, that 
Julias CRur, on tiro occasions, bestowed oHts 
crowns on the scJdieia of bis army j altbougb es- 
press antharities are fonnd for the opinion that 
laurel was generally employed by the Roauuis 
for this pnrpose. 

The wild olire differs but little from the olire; 
and Mr. Uartyn, io bis notes to the Georgics, ci- 
presses his belief that it is naturally the same 
plant. The shape and colour of the leaf and (e&e> 
rel appearance of the branches are the same. 
Both abonod in many parts of Greece, particalar- 
Ij in Attica, end while the spots, where the Aca- 
demy and Lyceum stood, are still shaded by pUo- 
tatioDB of olive, the bills, which separate Attic 
from the plain of Thebes, are covered with tb 
oleaster. The almost superstitious value nbic 
the Alfaenians attached to the olive, may ha- 
foraished a reason for sparing its branches, 
their numerous festive and triumphal occaaio 
and for substituting those of the wHd olive, 
beautiful in appearance and which might be x 
without the sacrifice of that fruit, which wi 
ODce the wealth and pride of ibe Atheniaai 
fi'A and the emblem of their tutelar goddeN. 



Tbe opioion of those writers who have doubt- 
ed whether tbe olive croirn were the prize of 
victor;, seemi to reat in part od the authority ot 
Aalus Geltiui. In n chapter of his Di!>7'CellaDy, 
upon the subject ofcrowns, from which modern 
authors have taken (heir accounts of tbe various 
crowns used by (he Romans, he spenks of " (he 
olive crown as used by ihose who were not in the 
battle, bat who procured the triumph." — The 
Bnthorities quoted above show that (he assertion 
made in the ftnt part of (his passage is correct 
neither in respect to (he Greeks nor the Romans. 
The latter clause, thougl) obscure, favours tbe 
idea that the olive crown was worn by the citi- 
zens at large in their triumphal festivities. 

From the foreijning consiJerations there seems 
little danger of erring, when we speak of tht: 
olive crown as the prize or emblem of victory 
nmon; tbe Athenians ; and if it be required, on 
the present occasion, to make a choice, where so 
much ingenuity and ability hnve been displayed 
from many quarters, it must be in favour of the 
writer, who, under the signature of A, has par- 
(icnlarly orged this optnioo, and adduced most of 
the authorities quoted above, in its favour. — The 
moment is well chosen for the consideration of 
♦he subject. By the XCVKh article mtttNiw 
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have been loU ioto the centre of Asiatic Tur- 
key, iato the most horrid form of sbfer;. How 
extensively these evils are to spread, hon many 
of the Grecian islands are to renew the horrors 
of Cassandra, how many of the priests like their 
venerable patriarch at Constantinople, are to be 
hung at the door of the cbnrches ; — how long 
and bow widely the great powers of Enrope, by 
tbeir sinister nentralily, will allow the plagne of 
the lurkish arms to rage in Greece, may be n- 
lioQsly affected by the expression of pablic sen- 
timent in the U. S. and other free conntries. Id 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, France, and 
England, associations for the relief of the Greeks 
have been formed, and donations of money, cloth- 
ing, provisions, and arms have been forwarded t« 
them, from many of the chief cities of Europe. 
The hoDoarable sympathy which haabeen Hi- 
ready testified io New York, in behalf of the 
Greeks is a sufficient pledge that this example 
would be promptly imitated if duly proposed to 
the friends of humanity and of liberty. While 
contribatiou thus collected and neal to the scene 
of action and of suffering, wonM afford imiiiedi- 
ate relief to our fellow christians there, nothing 
win be more likely to effect a change in the po- 
licy of the European cabineta tcwarde Greece, 
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to the priest's that offered upsacrifices^ and some- 
times even to the beasts that were sacrificed. 

There were different kinds of garlands or 
wreaths applied on different occasions and for dif- 
ferent achierements, and this diversity has creat- 
ed the difficulties and confusion on this subject. 
The question is, which was the principal coronet 
or wreath of honour among the Greeks, or em- 
phatically the Grecian Wreath. 

There were four solemn games in Greece, 1. 
The Olympic, the most exalted. 2. The Pythian. 
3. The Isthmian. 4. The Nemean. 

It appears from the third Olympic Ode of Pin* 
dar, that the crown of glory in the Olympic Games 
was Olive. The same also appears from the 
twelfth ode inscribed to Ergoteles. And it is al- 
so stated in the latter ode that the wreath of vic- 
tory in the Pythian Games was composed of laa- 
rel, and in the Isthmian of pine. 

In the Nemean Games, the conqueror had at 
first a Coronet of Olive, but green parsley was af- 
terwards substituted ; and withered parsley was 
also adopted instead of pine for the Victor in the 
Isthmian Games. 

The highest acquisition of glory among the 
Greeka was the Olympic Crown, and this was 
made of the Olive. The following authorities, 
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in addition to that of Pindar, are probably condo- 
■ive. 

Virgil, ID the opening of the third book of hia 
Geoi^cfl, represents hiouelfaa present at the 
Olympic celebration and says, 

■ tp» apu Umm toUiM anuu oHi* 

Pliny in the 16th book of hisNatnral History, 
says, *' Oleee hoaorem Romana majestas magnam 
prmbuit, tormas eqaitnm idibus Joliis ex ea 
coronando : item miooribas triampfaig orantet. 
Atbenae quoque fictores otea coronant Gneci ve- 
ra Ole astro Olympin." 

Again, in his 16tb book, alluding to tha Olive 
irrealh, he sdjs. " Cum ilia Grxcoram sonuDa 
qa« sab ipso Jore datur." 

Herodotns, in his Urania, informs us that after 
the great naval victory of Salamii, the prise of 
personal prowess was assigned to Eurybiadea, but 
that of trtsdom and skill lo Themiitocles, and that 
each was presented with an Olive CVttim. And 
this honour, being the most exalted, was thni ren- 
dered to the most illnstrioufl actors in the great- 
est victory recorded in Ancient History, and 
which preserved Greece from ruin. 

Pliny, speaking of the different kinds of lavrel 
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" Hac Tictores Delphi* coronari et triumpbantea 
Homae." And h^ further says, (quoting Munritis 
an ancieot writer) " Curru qooque triampbaDtcs 
mjrtea corona UBOit" but be tbinbe id opposition' 
to tbis statement that it was laurel qr bay, " ob 
haa cansas equidem crediderim, bonorem ei habi- 
tual in triumphis potius qnam quia suffimeotum 
sit csdis hoalium et purgatio." 

In faJB 16th book be says " Glandiferi manimc 
generis omnes, qnibus honos apad Koman as perpe- 
tuus. Hinc dvicie coronn, militum Tirtuiii inBtg- 
ne clarinimain, &c." He states that this garland 
was ereDtuallj made of the common oak alone. 

Horace, in bis first ode, speaks of the Coronet 
of the learned as made of Ivy. 



The learned Evelyn in bis " SUva" says " the 
myrtle was of old sacred to Venns, and so call- 
ed from a virgin beloved of Minerva, the garlands 
of tbe leaves and blossoms encircling the brows 
of incruentods and unbloody victors in ovations." 

Rapinns has written the following elegant linen 
on tbe laarel. 

« Tb iwxa PbBbl Mpodn, M Mm MuU, 
Bl nuu aperli nram jh^bo fuana. 

Te JMM anDonun Mn\ 
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Aceemlis bellantum animos; te Gynthios ipse, 
Te Musce, vatesque tacri optavere coronaili ; 
Ipsa sois virtui te spem proponit alnpnis ; 
Tantmn smraou valoit pador, et bona fiuan." 

UpoD the whole, we may reasonably conclude, 
that, garlands or wreaths of honoar were award- 
ed by the Greeks and Romans, for illustrious 
achievements in the Cabinet and in the field, in 
learning, in the sacred games, and in civic virtues ; 
that the materials of which they were composed, 
were sometimes from the Olive, the Laurel, the 
Oak, the Pine, the Myrtle, and Ivy and Parsley ; 
but that the most honourable wreath among the 
Greeks was Olive, and among the Romans, Lau- 
rel. 

I am very respectfully, 

Your most Ob't. Serv't. 

De Witt Clinton. 

John Pintard, LL. D. New-York. 
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(Greek War Songj by Riga*) 

<* Sons of the Greeks arise !^' 

And g^inl your armour on ; 
Your bleedings country's rights assevt. 

Avenge your fathers* wrong. 
Sons of the helmed brave. 

Who kept Thermopylsy . 
Dare, as (Aey dared, the tarba&M ilaret 

And Greece shall yet be free. 

Shades of the brave who bled 

Along CHheron's steep, (1) 
And still round glory^ hallowM bed* 

Your watch of ages keep : 
Say, shall yon tower-crown*d hill^ (5) 

No more be Freedom's Home ? 
Her flag, no more in triumph float, 

Amid yon Ocean's foam ? 

Yes — soon again, as pure, 

Ilissus' wave shall flow ;(3) 
And soon, on fam'd Hymettus's h]lls,(4) 

As fragrant flowers shall blow : 

]) It was near Mount Githrron that the battle af Platfta was foaghr, 

glorious to the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, under Pansaniaa, so 

1 and so disgraceful to the PersiaA nnder Mardonius. 

!) Acropolis, the cilidel of Athens, built on a hill, accessible only 

)ne ride. 

I) A sniaU river near Athens, sacred lo tht Moset. 

I) A mountain two miles from Athens, fiuned Tor its iiees and honfy* 
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For Freedom^ sun shall rise 

On Attica once more ; 
And wind and irave, shall lash and lave 

The/r«e, Egean shore. 

Shades of the mighty dead. 

Whose ashes still repose. 
Where (Eta rears his star-crownM head, (5^ 

Where cold Enrotas flews ;(6) 
Inspire each patriots heart 

To dare, as you have dared. 
Till nerred be every manly arm, 

And every iaolchion bared. 

Light, light the quenchless flame, 

In every warrior^s eye ; 
Rouse, rouse the glorious battle song. 

For Greece — ^for Victory ! 
Nor let the combat cease. 

While Moslem shall remain 
To mar fair freedom's festal rites. 

Her heritage to stain. 



u Tbymiferax,** ny the poets ; ■ad Martial coaples k with the w 
teQwn Bybla ; 

** Pftseat et HybUi neas, pMcat HyoMttos apes.*' 

(5) This U a ran^ of mountaiot stretchinf weftward fron tbe St 
0/ ThtrmopyUtt to tb« Ambradan QalC Of in higlMtt samiDit, fta 
also as tbe place where Hercules bamed himself^ it was feigned 1^ 
poets, that tlMoce arose the sun, moon and itan So Vligll. 

** Sparge marite nuces, tibi deserit Hesperus (Btam ! 

(6) A riTermsDiag by Sparta; now called BaslUpotano, El 

RWers. 
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Hark I 'tis the trumpet^s clang. 

The squadron's tramp I hear : 
Clashes the bright broad sword again, 

And ring the shield and spear. 
See ! 'tis the plumed helm, 

The banner streaming wide. 
The Athenian horseman mounts again* 

And Spartan, side by side. 

'Tis up^the glorious strife. 

By field, and tower, and town : 
And palace, mosque, and minaret. 

And frowning fort, are down : 
The Ottoman retreats, 

The Crescent veils its ray. 
And holy bands in Stamboul's streets, 

The Cross of Christ display. 

^^ Sons of the Greeks, arise !" 

Rise in your fathers' might. 
With sword girt on, and spear in rest, 

Wage freedom's holy fight : 
Swear— 'twas the fiither^e oath. 

And well befits the son — 
Swear, to livefree^ orfirwly die — 

" Bt those in Marathon !" 

A' 
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Th« uunes of tfaa individiali wbo took pirt in the pr» 
ceding discnnioa haTS beao obtained u hr as wa 
pncticable. The numlwn rer^r to the pagea when 
the Biiidei rmpeclivel; eommeace. 

Page, 

8 ProfcMor Moore,or Columbia College. 

Frarewar Anthon, of Columbia CoU«5G. 

13 Aathony Bleecker, Esq. 

19 Profesaor AatboD, of Columbia Colle^. 

30 Eh-. Hosack. 

31 CoLTmrabuU. 

33 Anthony Bleecker, Enj. 

35 AnthaDj Bl«aeker, £gq. 

4-1 Profetsor Anthon, of Columbia College. 

46 FrofcBsor Aathoa, of Columbia College. 

iiT Mr. Genet. 

OB Mr. HouitoD. 

G3 Mr. Stone. 

70 Mr. Bancroft. Rouml Ilill, Mau. 

7G Mr. Bancrort, Round HiU, Mau. 

94 Dr. King. XttZ- M'»%J 

HIS Profenor Ercrelt. of Harvard u'rerti^. 

112 His Ezcell. De Wilt Clinton. 

1 1T BeT. Proferaor Doane, of WasbingtoD Coll^ 
Hirlforf. 
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